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HE publication by the 
Society of Dilettanti 
of the Fourth Part 
of the Antiquities 
of Ionia is not likely 
to be the conclusion 
of the distinguished 
services which this 
private association 
of amateurs has 
rendered to the arts 
since its institution 
in 1743; but it may 
be regarded as the completion of one section of 
the work which it set itself by a standing expres- 
sion of regard for antique ideals,—for ‘‘ Grecian 
taste and Roman spirit.’ Certainly there has 
been something of Roman pertinacity in the 
steadiness with which, through all the variations 
of national fashion and taste, the principle which 
the Society originated has been kept in view and 
acted on, that opportunities were to be made 
the most of, while it was yet time, to seek out 
and rescue illustrations of the arts of Greece 
from the very soil of Greece itself. The results 
are seen in the publications which they assisted 
and promoted, from those of Stuart & Revett 
to Mr. Cockerell’s splendid work on the “ Archi- 
tecture of Agina and Bassz,’’ as well as those 
which were more exclusively their own; Mr. 
Penrose’s palmary work on the Parthenon, 
“an acquisition for all time,’’ and the successive 
volumes of the “Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica” and the several parts of the “ Antiqui- 
ties of Ionia,” which in the part now before us in 
some degree by corrections of what went before, 
and no less importantly by additions of the 
highest interest, combines at last into a com- 
pleted work,—a thesaurus of all the aids and 
materials for the study of Ionic architecture, 
especially throughout the period of its greatest 
perfection. It may, indeed, be said that this 
last part is by far the most valuable of the 
four, but it will be well that either in the archi- 
tect’s office or his library the series should 
range together. 

The monuments illustrated in thirty elaborate 
and beautiful engravings and eighteen wood- 
cuts are three Ionic temples of Asia Minor,— 
that of Athene Polias, at Prienc ; of Dionysus, 
at Teos; and of Apollo Smintheus, in the Troad. 
The authentic materials for these representa- 
tions of works of ancient architectural genius 
were obtained by excavations conducted through 
4 course of several years by Mr. Popplewell 
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Part IV., published by the Society of Dilettanti, 





temple of Apollo Smintheus had never been 
examined before ; the other two had been ex- 
plored, so far as was possible without the 
means of moving the vast masses of the con- 
fused ruins, and only with the effect of sug- 
gesting the more thorough examination which 
has been so fully justified. It is not too much 
to say that by the certified restoration of the 
temple of Priene, as exhibited in the admirably 
engraved perspective view which is the frontis- 
piece of the work, there is recovered for the 
world the design of a building which is entitled 
to range with the limited series that are in the 
very first line for elevation, dignity, and grace. 

Besides Mr. Pullan’s reports on the circum- 
stances of the excavations, the letter-press by 
members of the society comprises an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Fergusson, on the origin of the 
Grecian orders of architecture, and notes on 
the architectural fragments and sculptures 
which were presented by the society to the 
British Museum. Interesting notes on the 
sculptures recovered, which have found the 
same appropriate home, are by Mr. C. T. New- 
ton, who also summarises what is known of the 
history of the various sites, and interprets the 
significance of coins and inscriptions. The 
contribution of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd is a memoir 
‘‘on the proportions of the Ionic temples of 
Priene, Teos and the Smintheum,”’ which we 
apprehend may best be studied in combination 
with his appendix to the Basse and A‘ gina of 
Mr. Cockerell. Mr. Penrose brings to bear on 
the problem of the exact height of the Priene 
column, the power of analysis which stood him 
in such good stead in his study of the work of 
Ictinus on the Athenian acropolis. Uncertainty 
as to this dimension,—so important an element 
in the expressive proportions of the order,— 
seems to have been a main and not insufficient 
motive for the renewed and complete examina- 
tion of the ruin. It will be seen that in the 
engraving of a former volume no dimension is 
inserted, and a height was assigned by conjec- 
ture, and that to all appearance not a happy 
one. Yet the views of the ruins appeared to 
indicate that they lay much as they had been 
cast at some unknown date by one of those 
earthquakes which we know to have occasionally 
brought ruin upon entire cities in Asia Minor. 
More difficulty, however, was encountered than 
had been expected. The ruins were found to 
be jumbled in an extraordinary manner, and 
not to have remained through the ages by any 
means unmeddled with. It thus appeared that 
all the slabs of the frieze which there can be 
no doubt were sculptured, were missing, and 
the drums of the columns, numerous as they 
were, lay out of all order amidst and about the 
mound, and in no case could be taken up with 
any confidence that juxtaposition on the ground 
agreed with original sequence as erected. In 
such case there was nothing for it but to 


secure accurate measurements of all the) it so, and not otherwise, that is, reserve being 


and lower diameters,—in the hope, which was 
justified by result, that they would give up to 
study at home what it was hopeless to attempt 
to recover from them as if proffered to mea- 
surement spontaneously on the ground. To 
those who appreciate as a treat and a luxury 
what so many approach only with self-distrust 
and under compulsion, the elucidation of a pro- 
blem by the resources of mathematical inge- 
nuity, we commend Mr. Penrose’s appendix. It 
will be obvious how the interference of the 
element of entasis frustrated any deduction 
from the comparison of upper and lower 
diameters of the column and a uniform inter- 
mediate rate of diminution as discoverable from 
the better preserved frustra. The key of the 
question was, in fact, the independent deter- 
mination of the special entasis. A height for 
the shaft was in this manner ultimately obtained 
and was further certified by coincidence with a 
proportion of diameters to height which is 
favoured by authorities, and still more impor- 
tantly by beauty of effect. A restoration of 
the temple was attempted by Messrs. Olivier 
Rayet and Albert Thomas, in their learned 
work, ‘“‘ Milet et le Golfe Latmique,”’ of which 
the second livraison appeared in 1880. They 
had the advantage of working upon the ruins 
as uncovered by the Dilettanti Society, but 
were content to adhere to the stunted height of 
the column, which has already been found un- 
satisfactory as adopted in an earlier part of the 
‘“‘ Antiquities of Ionia.’”” The comparison of the 
elevation as they give it with that which is pre- 
sented on the authority of Mr. Penrose’s con- 
clusions will probably leave doubt with few as 
to which we may adopt with full confidence of 
having the Greek architect on our side. 

The temples of Priene and Teos are both hexa- 
style, and differ very little in dimensions, their 
breadths approaching as nearly as 69°60 and 72°33. 
Again, the free intercolumn at Priene is given 
as 5°810, and the corresponding interval at Teos 
is 5950, but the greater diameter of the Priene 
column gives a relatively closer spacing, and 
with the superiority given by its majestic 
height it realises a dignity of effect which 
distances all comparison. The uniformity which 
is sometimes imputed to Greek temples is due, 
in fact, to the defective sensibility of the same 
nature as that which Dr. Johnson exemplified 
when he said, ‘‘ He who has seen one green 
field has seen all green fields.”” Agreement in 
broad distinctions obscures, to a novice, those 
all important differences which render it in- 
comprehensible to others how one racehorse 
can be mistaken for another, one musical air for 
another, or how a new acquaintance blunders 
between different members of a family; nay, 
how a traveller can be so unobservant as to 
think all Chinamen alike. Temple resembles 





temple as the physiognomy of one brother 
corresponds with that of another,—resembles 
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made of very sufficient indications to the eyes 
of familiars of most contrasted temper and 
disposition. 7 

The free intercolumn of the Smintheum is 
again as near to the average of the others as 
5°895, but differenced in this case by less open 
spacing than at Teos, the lower diameter of the 
column being 3°870 to compare with 3°380, and 
less close than at Priene. This temple is 
octastyle, and might be called pseudo-dipteral, 
but that it docs not seek an advantage by 
putting forward a false pretence. The ambu- 
latory is spaced of width sufficient to admit of 
a double row of columns all round, but no such 
second row was introduced, as usually in the 
pseudo-dipteral arrangement, even on the fronts. 
In this temple, therefore, we have a unique 
example of an ambulatory that was too broad 
to be spanned by marble beams, and must have 
been roofed throughout by aid of timber. 

The Priene temple was raiscd on only two steps 
below the proper stylobate,—that at Teos had 
five, while the Smintheum was raised 10 ft. all 
round above the general platform by ranges of 
ten steps. Thecapitals of the columns of all three 
have differences of refinement and character 
dependent on delicate modifications of the same 
elementary members, and all are destitute of 
the enriched necking of the Erechtheum 
columns; but the bases have remarkable dif- 
ferences. The Teos column has a proper Attic 
base only set on a plinth, which the Athenian 
architects disallowed. The bases of the Smin- 
theum are without a plinth, but vary from the 
Attic by the interpolation of a second scotia 
between the upper and lower torus. In general 
structure the base of Priene may be said to 
agree with this, except for the omission of the 
lower torus. It is probable, however, that 
Priene presents us with the more original type 
of base of the Ionic of Asia Minor, and that 
the addition of a lower torus was a later inno- 
vation. This later type assuredly commends 
itself preferably to our sympathies, though 
there can be no question that the Priene temple 
is, on the whole, and in general study and 
execution of details, the far superior work. 
The value or the objectionableness of this form 
of base may be studied by observation of Mr. 
Cockerell’s reproduction of it in the portico of 
the church in Regent-street. We trace in it 
an endeavour to endow with gracefulness an 
original type, of which a cruder form has been 
preserved in the archaic base of the Samian 
temple. The date of the design of the temple 
at Priene, which may have preceded by some 
decades the completion, may probably fall within 
the half-century following 360 B.C., as the dedi- 
cation of it by Alexander the Great is recorded 
in a beautifully-executed inscription, which 
may be seen on the original marble in the 
British Museum. The dates of the other temples 
are uncertain, but quite as likely to be earlier 
than later. Any attempt, therefore, would be 
frustrated to link them in a sequence of regular 
evolution of style. The Priene base may be as 
easily a survival as an intentional revival of 
an archaic type which had been variously 
modified, and taken different directions of 
development in various sites and among the 
numberless monuments of imprortance that 
have perished. From this point of view we 
may, perhaps, fairly speculate as to the course of 
the development, without attempting to localise 
the introduction of each successive change, or 
to make any inference beyond general order of 
succession. Tentatively, then, we may assume 
two primary centres of development, a Western 
and an Eastern, for the composition of the 
mouldings which are in question. Forthe West 
we claim the primary type of a scotia inter- 
posed between an upper and lower torus of 
varied proportion, as already adapted for the 
capital of the pillar of the Lion Gate of Mycenz 
long before some man of genius discerned that 
the combination was more fitted for a base. In 
the East we may start from the base of the 
Samian column, a torus grooved with horizontal 
channels, and superposed upon what may be 
called a very high but very shallow scotia, 
which likewise receives horizontal channels in its 
hollow, as the torus on its swelling profile. To 
this the Priene base, late as it is historically, 
comes next in order. The channelled torus, here 
as at Samos, is united to the apophyge of the 
shaft by an annulet, but the sub-base is now 
made available for more decided contrast ; the 
numerous channels are superseded by a pair of 
bolder scotias, divided and bounded by double 
annulets, and resting on a plain square plinth. 
The refinement of the profile of this base may 


be appreciated in the enlarged outline given at 
plate xi. of the work before us. And yet it may 
be doubted whether it is truly an artistic im- 
provement upon even the Samian type. En- 
hanced hollows separated by slender projections 
introduce a weakening and frittered effect pre- 
cisely where there is demanded an expression of 
adequately responsible solidity. The Athenian 
architect knew how to avail himself of all the 
suggestions of enrichment and embellishment 
which such designs afforded, and yet to pre- 
serve unimpaired all the suggestions of struc- 
tural propriety. In all the bases of the Ionic 
columns of the Erechtheum, the annulet below 
the apophyge is suppressed,—it is admitted in 
the little temple of Nike Apterus,—and in all 
we have the true Attic type of the paired torus 
with a bold intermediate scotia. On the eastern 
and western fronts the upper torus is grooved 
with horizontal channels divided by narrow 
fillets; on the eastern base by a further varia- 
tion it is embraced by a plaited guilloche. The 
lower torus is in every case left plain. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with the bases of the antzx, 
and its extension along the wall of the so-called 
caryatid portico,—the ‘‘ Stoa of the Maidens” 
of the inscription. The lower torus in these 
cases contrasts with the upper by convex in 
place of concave treatment, by exhibiting 
annulets in section instead of channels. Inthe 
less ornate order of the beautiful little Ionic 
temple on the Ilyssus, we have the plain Attic 
base which is adopted at Teos, where, however, 
it is set upon the square plinth. At the Smin- 
theum the architect approached so far to Attic 
practice as to substitute a torus for the omitted 
plinth, while he favoured that of his own side 
of the Aigean, so far as to adopt, though in 
simplified form, the double scotia, and, it must 
be said, almost forfeits, in consequence, all the 
advantage of his judicious innovations. 

This temple, there can be no doubt, was the 
successor, and probably occupied the site of 
that which was served by Chryses,—that is, by 
the priests he poetically represented,—-who, in 
the first book of the “ Iliad,” calls down the 
vengeance of his god,—whom he appeals to as 
Smintheus,—upon the sacrilegious Greeks who 
have robbed him of his daughter. It is quite 
true that Homer settles Chryses and nis temple 
much nearer to the seashore; it served his 
manifest convenience to do so, and students of 
Homer did not need even the excavations of 
Dr. Schliemann, or the geognostical survey of 
the Troad by Professor Virschow, to be aware 
how elastic was the poet’s conscientiousness 
with respect to space or to time either when a 
poetic purpose was to be attended to at any 
sacrifice. We ourselves seem to have wandered 
away in a digression from a general considera- 
tion of the book which supplies our theme. Let 
us, to find our way back, take ship with Ulysses 
and his chorus of young men on their return to 
the camp after appeasing the angry divinity by 
reparation at the Smintheum :— 


‘* So soon as the daughter of dawn appear’d rose-finger’d 


08, 

Immediately launching were they to return to the camp 
of Achaians ; 

And the Far-darter Apollo sent forward a gale in their 
favour, 

And they stepp’d the mast and the white sails above 


—_ ed, 
And full fairly blew the wind in the sail; and the wave 


on both sides, : 
Purple about the gunnel, made loud sound, the vessel 


going ; 

And she ran to meet the waves, so speeding on her 

passage ; 

And when they had reach’d the spacious camp of the 
Achaians, 

On to the mainland did they haul the sable vessel, 

Up on the sands very high, and extended the long props 
beneath her, 

And went themselves dispersing about the tents and the 
navy.”’ 

(A literal and lineal translation. ) 


The introduction, by Mr. Fergusson, treats in 
detail of the origin of the Doric and Ionian 
orders, and with his well-known perspicacity 
and vigour he traces the obligations of each, to 
Egypt on the one hand, and to Assyria on the 
other, the fine skill with which the Greck 
developed from foreign materials and con- 
currently two styles of distinctly - marked 
characteristics which yet were participant in 
certain leading principles that stamped them as 
cognate and truly national, and made them 
equally available for sacred national architec- 
ture. It was from the dignified architecture of 
Egypt that the Greek learned the value of 
extended colonnades and a rectangular plan, of 
the enhanced verticality of the fluted column. 
It was even from Egypt that the Greek 





ultimately took the hint for the relief of the 
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hard outlines of lithic cons‘ruction by em- 
bellishments founded upon floral forms and 
luxuriant vegetation. But whatever the Greek 
borrowed he thoroughly assimilated ; he made 
it thereafter far more Greek than barbarian 
and this he did partly by direct transformation, 
and partly by subtle elaboration. §o it was 
that he superinduced upon his Egyptian borrow. 
ings the refinements of entasis of the shaft and 
geometrical development of the flutings, and in 
appropriating the Oriental entablature of which 
Mr. Fergusson engraves an example, while he 
retained for his Ionic order the triple fascia of 
the architrave, he either suppressed the expres- 
sion of rafter ends above it entirely, as in the 
Attic examples, or moved them up a stage 
reduced to an ornamental modillion course 
above the sculptured frieze. In the represen- 
tations of archaic Doric architecture on the 
vases, we see that it retains the erect cornice of 
the Egyptian pylons, but in the very earliest 
monumental remains this position and profile, 
appropriate for a rainless climate, is corrected 
and the cornice, turned forward toa right-angle, 
becomes a proper drip-moulding and protection 
for the face of the wall. In one partieular, 
and fer once, we hesitate to follow our 
so learned and so experienced guide; Mr. 
Fergusson, after pointing out the taste and 
skill with which the Ionic Greeks adopted the. 
general proportions and modified the voluted 
capitals of such columns as those of Persepolis, 
has the further remark,—“ The Greeks never, 
unfortunately, adopted the Persepolitan bell- 
shaped base, which is one of the most pleasing 
features of the style; perhaps they thought it 
too lofty, being about one diameter in height.” 
Such a motive would in itself assuredly be 
sound as affecting an architectural member of 
which recumbency and not erectness is the 
appropriate expression, but we believe there was 
a sounder motive still. If we follow the practice 
of the Greek architects of the best ages, we: 
shall find that in their base mouldings they 
uniformly avoided a profile which conveys the 
impression of the pressure of shaft or pedestal 
being carried down to rest upon an edge at its 
last attenuation. If the Greek had made use of 
the Persepolitan base at all, it would have been 
to turn it upside down and employ it as a 
capita!, in which position the taper leaflets 
which clothe it would, moreover, be reminiscent 
of the natural direction of growth. Indeed, the 
capital of the Tower of the Winds at Athens 
exhibits the precise equivalent of such a trans- 
position. The Roman architects, or it may be 
the Greek architects, in degraded Roman times 
changed all this. When their more noble pre- 
decessors made a change from an established 
precedent, it went often to the extent of al 
entire reversal, but ever with the direct motive 
and result of superseding an incongruity and 
substituting an expression of consistency and 
truth. Less gifted practitioners in those days, 
as it has happened not unfrequently later, 
resorted to random reversal of traditional 
modcls as the method of compassing stimulant 
novelty, as a modern critic in desperation of an 
original idea betakes himself to paradox, 
denounces the drawing of Raffaelle or the 
dramatic instinct of Shakspeare, as the barren 
of conversational power can always find some- 
thing to say by a flat contradiction of any one 
who unguardedly ministers an occasion to 
them. There is no more certain conviction of 
an architectural profile as of the lowered style, 
—or, let us say, practice,—of the Roman as con- 
trasted with the pure Greek period, than the 
termination of a base moulding by a concave 
instead of a convex profile ; the final curvature 
of the Greek is either that of the independent 
torus or of a similar profile blending con- 
tinuously with a scotia more or less pronounced 
above it, or the somewhat less decided cyma 
reversa. - 

It is in the greater variety, more comp™ 

combination of mouldings and the liberal admis 
sion of profiles of doubie curvature, that the 
Ionic style contrasts with the austerer Doric, 
rather than in an advance in refinement upon 
those which the Doric employed. The editors 
of this volume merit gratitude for the warn 
of plates that they have devoted to large-sized 
profiles of mouldings which were accurately 
taken by the assistance of the cymagrap™ 
They are all of great delicacy and elegance; 
and not least those which belonged to ie 
and cornices of merely secondary pedesta’s 
within and about the temple. The importance 
of reproducing these graceful details c_goan 
sufficient scale may be appreciated by com 
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—— 
‘ng the plates before us with the small re- 
nesentations of the same mouldings,— that is, 
_ afew of them, which appear in the reduc- 
nto of Messrs. Rayet & Thomas. A note of 
Mr. Fergusson reflects on these gentlemen, not 
rhaps, unnaturally, as having “shown haste 
to anticipate the publication by the Dilettanti 
Society of the results of the excavations made 
at their expense at Priene”’ ; they may plead 
on their part that allowance must be made for 
geal, even though it be zeal which outruns dis- 
cretion. But the truth is that when elegance, 
aecuracy, completeness, and finish are in ques- 
tion there has been no anticipation whatever of 
what constitute the distinctions of the beautiful 
work which it is our pleasure to commend to 
an appreciative reception by the profession. 
There is yet one more service which the profes- 
sion may not unnaturally look for at the hands 
of a society to which it already owes so much; 
but the suggestion of this will be most appro- 
priately conveyed in the first instance direct to 
the Society of Dilettanti itself. 








THE ART OF THE ARABS.* 


We may continue our glance at the art of the 
Arabs, with a notice of their domestic archi- 
tecture and the industrial arts of the people 
who have occupied the land of the Pharaohs 
for the last 1,200 years, and who have left so 
deep a mark on the Egypt of to-day. 

The history of Egypt is a long series of con- 
stant invasions, conquest, and revolutions. Cairo, 
as the capital, has naturally suffered severely in 
these changes; the city, however, still retains, 
in addition to many of its ancient mosques, 
some few admirable specimens of the domestic 
architecture of its past and brilliant days. 
Ravaged as Cairo has so often been, no unin- 
jured relic of the former homes of the caliphs 
and sultans has been handed down to our time, 
except the gate of the palace of Sultan Beybar 
and a few interesting remains of private 
dwellings, amply sufficient, however, to show 
that the splendour displayed by the Arabs 
was not confined to the decoration of their 
mosques. The endeavour at improvement, and 
the scarcely less destructive influence of fashion, 
have in many cases aided the work of war, and 
swept away many of the relics of the past, sub- 
stituting for them the incongruities of European 
taste and Turkish vulgarity, but there for- 
tunately exist in Cairo some few houses which 
retain the character, now as lamentably defi- 
cient in the modern buildings of the East as in 
those of the West. 

The old houses of Cairo are invariably solidly 
built, the ground-floor of stone, the upper 
stories of brick. In plan, every means were 
adopted to ensure that entire secrecy of private 
life which constitutes so essentially the cha- 
racter of the Egyptian Mahometan; and ex- 
teriorly, as we have previously remarked, the 
utmost simplicity was aimed at, with a view to 
discouraging possible attack from marauders, 
or from exciting in any way the cupidity of a 
too exacting royalty. The entrance to the 
house is In many cases a marvel of military 
architecture, with massive doors and intricate 
vestibule. Above the gate of the house of the 
Sultan Beybar, one of the few remaining relics 
of the past domestic architecture, can still be 
seen a frowning machicolated moucharabych. 
Once, however, the interior is reached, the scene 
changes. The salamlik, or mandarah, the recep- 
lion-rooms, are as lavishly decorated as the 
*xterior is grim. ‘Tiles, fountains, divans, rich 

angings, and gildings meet the eye in every 
rection ; the walls opposite the door agreeably 
covered with a series of architecturally-treated 
shelves, on which are arranged various vases 
” utensils, rare china, and other bric-d-brac. 
m top to bottom the other walls are covered 
ng — usually Persian; the windows filled 

v! dehcate grating of bronze work, the wood- 
— intricately carved and inlaid, the ceilings 
nce ae and gold, contrasting 
ela — the rich blue of the tiles. Of 
iain, Tenet € or none, the divan supplying all 
“ome — the least important feature, as taking 
: — ous part in the decorations of the room, 
i ee the moucharabyeh + or pro- 
(sugges 7 _— balcony, a sort of oriel window 
alt eae by its Egyptian counter- 
aig pletely caged in by delicate lattice- 
adpihs Ford mouckaratyen te derived tenes 
gp .e heing the custom to place vases culidaiog Ea 

olin the draught of the latticed window, dieianeess 
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work. A further element of the interior 
decoration deserves mention, the windows,— 
usually about 2ft. broad and 3 ft. high,—filled with 
stained glass of conventional design. The large: 
rooms are generally very high, in order to ensure 
coolness, and ventilation is obtained by large 
open garret windows, constructed so as to catch 
the breezes, and send a draught through the 
house. The ceilings of the room are m every 
case of richly-decorated woodwork, the rafters 
painted; below the ceiling stretches a long 
frieze, generally containing a verse from the’ 
Koran. 

Decorated in this manner, the walls of a 
Mussulman’s house are very different to those 
of our West. Amply supplied with quaintly- 
conceived, yet handy, cupboards and shelves, 
the wall-spaces richly covered \ ith tiles or 
carving, and divans stretching along one whole 
side of the room, to serve in day-time as 
a sofa, at night as a bed, the only furniture 
necessary to move into such a place is a few 
carpets, a few cushions, a table, an inlaid piece 
of work suggesting more a stool than that 
sturdy article of furniture, a few odds and 
ends, and simple cooking-utensils. The bath, in 
the present day as in the past, takes a great 
place in the best houses, often supplied with 
two or three bath-rooms, each with a stove and 
retiring-room. As for the portion of the house 
reserved to the females, the strict privacy in 
this respect which the Mahometan religion 
enjoins, has from all time led to a very dis- 
tinct separation of the women’s quarters from 
those visited by the stranger. 

As builders, the Arabs have never greatly 
excelled, they at all times have relied, as we 
have more than once repeated, on Christian 
assistance, which, originally afforded by the 
Byzantine workmen, is continued to this day by 
the Christian Copts. In our time Mehemet Ali 
employed Greek workmen as the most capable. 
Plans, such as we understand them, we have 
ample evidence, were unknown to the Arab 
architects of the past.* A general idea of the 
plan is given ‘by tracing it on the ground with 
some dry plaster, but beyond this the whole 
scheme is carried out by the architect as the 
work progresses and in accordance with the 
requirements of his client. 

The masonry is usually that known to the 
Greeks as emplecton, a facing of regular stone- 
work, with a centre of rubble. The courses pre- 
sent alternately a square stone and a parallelo- 
gram. From avery early period the joggle-joint, 
so peculiar to Arab architecture, appears to have 
been used, apparently with a view to obtaining 
greater strength. In spite of the weakness of 
this mode of construction being soon recognised, 
and discharging arches having therefore to be 
used, the decorative character of the joggle 
over-ruled all other considerations. It will be 
sometimes found even imitated by incised lines 
on the marble lintel of a doorway, apparently 
out of that sheer fancy which seems so largely 
to have directed the Arab artists in their 
creations. 

Some interest attaches to these experiments 
of the Arab architects from the fact that this 
may perhaps have led in a measure to the in- 
troduction gf the ogive or pointed arch, first 
met with as an acknowledged architectural 
feature in the mosque of Touloun (ninth cen- 
tury). It is not our intention to enter here 
into the vexed question of the pointed arch. 
But in the above-named mosque the pointed 
arch will be found used asa leading motive. 
One interesting feature Prisse d’Avennes has 
drawn attention to. The Oriental pointed arch 
will be found to have its vertex formed of a 
keystone; this is rarely the case in the Gothic 
pointec arch, the vertex of which is formed by 
two voussoirs meeting directly in the centre. 
As tending to show that the Europeans may not 
perhaps have borrowed from the Hast the 
pointed arch, this detail is worthy of note. 

As we have so far allowed ourselves to digress 
with the pointed arch, the dome forms a scarcely 








* Sir Geo. Birdwood, in a recent letter to the Atheneum 
(Sept. 23), has drawn attention to the fact that in India 
the native architects to this day use no plans, the morrow’s 
work being usually discussed with the builder and the 
workmen at the close of each day’s work. Certainly the 
evidence of an Arab writer of the twelfth century, Abdul 
Latif, may be brought forward to show the antiquity of 
this custom. ‘‘ When a palace or other edifice has to be 
built,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the architect to whom the execution o/ 
the building has béen confided is called in. He visits the 
a plans it out in his mind, according to the nature o! 
the building required, after which he suceessively under. 
takes the different portions, and terminates them one afte! 
another, so that each may be used and occupied as it i: 
completed,’’ 





] less characteristic feature of Arab architec- 


ture, and the peculiarities of the construction 
of which, in the hands of the Mussulman, have 
not unimgeniously been explained by the sug- 
gestions of the observation of the vegetable 
forms of nature on which the Arabs were 
thrown from the restrictions of their religion. 
The German authority, Salzmann, has suggested 
the common water-melon as affording, in its 
horizontal section, the exact hemisphere of the 
Arab dome ; the vertical section of the same 
fruit giving other forms to be met with in Arab 
art. ‘he honeycomb pattern (further asserts 
Salzmann) was perhaps suggested by the in- 
terior of the melon cleared of its seeds. 

As wood-workers, the Arabs have at all times 
excelled. Egypt,rich inrare marbles, has from 
antiquity been deficient in forests. This want 
of wood has, however, in no way hampered 
the inventive skill of the Arab wood-workers. 
Their intricate, incised, and inlaid patterns of 
ivory and moether-o’-pearl, their complicated 
joinery, necessitated by a dry climate, are only 
the more wonderful when it is seen how primi- 
tive:are'the tools and methods in use. In the 
mosques, the ‘pulpit, and doors are invariably 
most complicated works, while in the interiors 
of the older houses no small portion of the 
lavish decoration are the:creations of the car- 
penter and carver. In the moucharabyehs, 80 
conspicuous a feature of the Arab house, all 
the skill of the wood-workers’ art was displayed. 
A perfect cage of lattice-work, there will some- 
times be as many as 1,200 separate pieces of 
delicately-turned woodwork in one square yard. 
This characteristic art is, however, now dead in. 
Egypt. It still flourishes on the coast of the 
Red Sea, so Prisse d’Avennes tells us, but 
Kuropean influences are driving out the pic- 
turesque moucharabyeh. Fortunately, in the 
native quarter and older parts of Cairo, they 
will still remain for many a generation to come, 
to give their peculiarity to the City of the 
Caliphs. 

As :stucco-workers the Arabs have always 


excelled; wonderful, indeed, are their intricate. 


arabesques, which we see carried to the wildest 
extreme in the Alhambra; there, however, let 
it not:be forgotten the ornaments are almost 
in every case pressed out repetitions, while in 
the earlier.and purer art such decorations are 
each: the work of hand. The traditions of their 
art the Arab plaster-workers have retained 
almost to this day; the plasterers most in 
esteem in France coming from the southern 
provinces, where the Saracenic traditions have 
left deeply their trace. Intricate as may appear 
the arabesques used by the Mussulman artists, 
their composition is, as has been shown by more 
than one authority, purely geometrical, and 
when analysed will be found most simple. This 
simplicity especially marks the work of the 
earlier days ; in the ornamentation of the purest 
period, the ground is usually coloured red, blue, 
or green, the projections remaining white, or 
when decorated, a line of yellow on a red, blue, 
or green ground. -As to white and gold, they 
will chiefly be found in ceiling decoration. 
Analysis proves these colours to be, the blue, 
ultramarine ; the green sometimes vertdegris, 
but most often ultramarine and yellow, of 
vegetable origin ; the red, vermilion, or sulphuret 
of mereury. What skilful use the Arab artists 
made-of these simple yet effective colours, all 


in any way familiar with Eastern art know well, . 


but the-most successful triumphs of their deco- 
rative talent are, it cannot too often be repeated, 
not to:be found in the Alhambra, but scattered 
over Cairo and Bagdad in the few remaining 
early mosques of the purer period, in which 
will be seen in all its power the marked sim- 
plicity and breadth of decoration which forms 
one of the characteristic features of the best 
Arab art. 

As an important element of effective decora- 
tion the Arabs have at all times largely employed 
mosaic,—an art, it can be understood, they 
acquired from the Byzantines; but here again 
their own peculiar originality soon marked out 
characteristic differences. The work known as 
opus Alexandrinum, such as still is to be found 
in the Medizval churches of Italy and in our 
own Westminster Abbey, has at all times been 
largely used until very recent days in the 
mosques; the South Kensington Museum 
possessing a series of curious specimens of the 
work taken from a seventeenth-century Cairene 
mosque. In addition to the opus Alerandrinum 
used for floor work, the walls were decorated, as 
in Byzantine art, with mosaics of vitrified paste 
or smalto, less costly and more effective than 
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the mosaic of coloured marbles, a matter of no 
small consideration with the Arabs. As for tiles 
used for decorative purposes, they may be said 
to constitute one of the most important features 
of Arab architecture. Early found to possess, 
at a far less outlay of time and expense, all the 
effective qualities of mosaic work, tile work 
developed exceptional beauty in the hands of 
the Arabs and Persians. The oldest tiles, those 
of pure Arab style, decorated with Koufic 
characters,—for later on the Persians mono- 
polised this branch of art,-—are small (about 
4 in. square), the ornaments in slight relief. 
They are of excessive rarity, their manufacture 
having ceased at an early period. Andalusia, 
in Spain, at one time, it would seem, produced 
large quantities of tiles. In the best period the 
decorations will be found to be large and 
grouped on a number of tiles; the designs, it 
will be noticed, are only continual modifications 
of a general motive, and this may be observed 
through centuries. Our decorators, ever pain- 
fully in search of so-called original, and too 
often only eccentric, designs, would do well to 
learn from their Eastern brethren something 
of this admirable method of producing their 
artistic results. 

In the extraordinary splendour of the sump- 
tuary arts of the East, no small influence may 
be traced to the lavish magnificence of the 
Caliphs and Sultan. ‘To the treasures of the 
palace of the Caliph Mostanser and of Saladin 
we have previously referred, and the traditions 
of this splendour have to this day been retained 
by successive Eastern rulers. The Kast, indeed, 
is the land of the sumptuary arts. The rich 
woven fabrics, the gorgeous embroideries in 
which the wealthy revelled in the East, com- 
posed alike the costume and surroundings of 
«he church and court of the West. To this day 
in the sacristies of more than one Northern 
cathedral the vestiaents will be found to consist 
of rare specimens of the skill of the Eastern 
looms in the Dark Ages, when for such luxuries 
we were dependent on the East. Egvpt during 
centuries was the Flanders of the Middle Ages, 
and the looms of Damietta were busy in the 
production of rich fabrics, the smallest frag- 
ments of which we now treasure at their weight 
in gold. In later centuries the Italians were to 
imitate the Eastern patterns; nota little of the 
splendour of the Renaissance and even earlier 
Italian stuffs being largely imitated from 
Eastern examples. It is, however, worthy of 
note that the workmen who produced in the 
now almost dead cities of the Delta the rare 
and costly fabrics which clothed the Caliphs of 
Egypt and Persia, the emperors at Byzantium 
and the popes and princes and high Church 
dignitaries of the West were Christian Copts 
who have at all times exercised a powerful 
influence on Arab art. Little is known of these 
busy Egyptian looms, but that they were active 
as early as the eighth century, and generation 
after generation continued to produce their 
delicate fabrics, which the merchants of 
Venice, of Pisa, and of Genoa scattered over 
Europe. 

A branch of the same industry, that of 
carpet-weaving, is also one in which the Arabs 
have long excelled, but no single specimen of 
the art in the Middie Ages has been spared. 
From the Arab writers we learn of the splen- 
dour of the carpets used by the Sultans of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, while the rare 
specimens we possess of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, often woven with 
gold and of the most delicate colours, only serve 
to show how degenerate has become the modern 
art of the Arab carpet-weaver. 

How profusely and lavishly the Mussulmans 
used draperies for all purposes is shown by the 
luxury of their tents, described by the old 
writers. The description of Arabi Pasha’s 
tent, captured in our recent victory at Tel-el- 
Kebir, still fresh in our minds, singularly proves 
how abiding are the traditions of Eastern 
-military splendour. 

Hangings of the most costly nature, we have 
.the evidence of the Arab writers, were largely 
used in the past to cover the room during 
winter-time, while their divans to this day afford 
the Oriental the excuse for the utmost expendi- 
éure of luxurious beauty. 

As glass-workers, the Easterns have peculiarly 
excelled, and the rare Medizval lamps,—one of 
which, purporting to have belonged to Saladin, 
is justly considered one of the treasures of the 
South Kensington Museum,—hanging to this 
day in some of the older mosques in Cairo show 
how delicate was the art of the glass-worker 


and enameller in the Middle Ages.* With the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the art 
had arrived at its highest perfection, Venice 
succeeded, tarough a study of Eastern examples, 
in establishing her fame for glass, and now in 
Cairo, a once famous and prosperous branch of 
industry has completely died out. 

Among the other sumptuary arts of the Arabs 
stands conspicuous their skill as damascene- 
workers. From an early period they appear to 
have possessed vases of latten covered with 
finely-engraved patterns and suggestive in- 
scriptions. The oldest specimens of damascene 
work,—originally work from Damascus, “ Lavovo 
alla Damaschina,”’ the Italians term it,—do not 
appear to carry us further back than the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, to which 
belongs the quaint griffin carried by the 
Crusaders to Pisa, where it now forms one of 
the treasures of the interesting museum 
established in the Campo Santo of the famous 
cathedral. With the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the art would seem to have reached 
its fullest development, the name of the artist 
being often found engraved in connexion with 
the invariable inscription glorifying the 
possessor. Here, again, Italy was indebted to 
the East for its skill in damascene work, an art 
which still feebly exists in Spain and in Cairo; 
but the days when the Arab warriors lavished 
on their arms the utmost resources of the 
damascener’s skill are gone, and only in 
museums can we study the brilliant past of a 
once prosperous branch of the industrial arts. 

Before leaving the subject of the sumptuary 

arts, a word is due to the skill and beaiuty 
displayed by the Arabs in the art of caligraphy. 
Their Korins,—not alone to know which by 
heart, but to have copied every word, is a duty 
enjoined on every good Mussulman, — are 
among the choicest creations of the art of the 
past. The exquisite delicacy of the missals 
produced contemporaneously in the quiet of 
our Northern cloisters, is scarcely surpassed by 
the beauty of some of the old Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts still mm existence. The 
art is one which, though iis past is its most 
glorious period, has been allowed to decline but 
slowly, and the delicate manuscripts of Persia, 
of even the seventeenth century,—such as, if 
we mistake not, that which forms one of the 
treasures of the Soane Museum,—are scarcely 
less beautiful works than the earlier produc- 
tions of the Arab scribes, in the practice of 
whose art Sultans themselves huve been proud 
to indulge and excel. 
Refined, in fact, in all their existence in the 
past, the Orientals of to-day are but the crea- 
tures of a long train of traditions. Their 
respect for their past is almost dead; modern 
influences they worship, and the civilisation of 
our West, so largely built up on original Eastern 
foundations, is slowly working its destructive 
influences on the creations of the past. The 
East, once the home of the arts, is now indif- 
ferent to their existence, and it is now practi- 
cally left to us Europeans to rescue from 
neglect and from ruin what still remains in the 
East of a once brilliant and gorgeous «ivilisa- 
tion to which we owe so many elements of our 
own refinement and culture. 








THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
VAULT. 


Ir must be admitted, we think, that, until 
very recently, in all perhaps but speculative 
or political quarters, any mention of Egypt has 
been usually connected in the public mind with 
inevitable vistas of museum-guarded mummies, 
mysterious hieroglyphics, vague Biblical memo- 
ries, and even vaguer notions of the period 
when all these age-dried antiquities formed the 
active factors of a living civilisation. Of late, 
however, we have all found ourselves taking a 
very different interest in the land of the Nile, 
and while, but a very short time since, the 
news that reached us from Egypt announced 
from time to time the wonderful discoveries 
of fortunate antiquaries, little heed has of late 
been paid, notwithstanding articles in our own 
pages and elsewhere, to the distant generations 
of Pharaohs so long dead and buried. But 
now that the clang of war, with its thrilling 
incidents of the moment, has ceased to resound 





* The Museum of Chartres possesses a glass cup sent by 
Haroun al Raschid to Charlemagne (eighth century), a 
delicate work of art, decorated with an inscription wishing 
its owner ‘‘ Glory eternal, long and healthy life, and per- 





fect happiness.”’ 


—_—_— 
in Egypt, once more the conquests of the 
antiquary will be resumed, and, let us ho 
under conditions even more favourable to their 
prosecution. 

Egypt and the civilisation of its distant past 
will always command with the cultivated world 
a special share of interest from the peculiar 
position it holds as the precursor of that Classic 
civilisation on which we have so largely built up 
our modern complicated existence. There ig 
indeed, much of our wisdom, our life, and our 
art that through Rome and Greece can be traced 
back to the banks of the Nile. We are al] 
aware how largely our architecture is deriyed 
from that of our Classic forerunners, who them. 
selves, again, acquired so much of their learning 
from the Egyptians. | 

From the stores of his wide professional] 
erudition M. César Daly has recently endea- 
voured, in the pages of his Revue Générale de 
l’ Architecture, to prove an interesting theory of 
his concerning the great antiquity of ‘the 
Egyptian vault, the origin and history of which, 
as the eminent writer truly observes, are 
singularly involved in obscurity. To the proof 
of his statement that the vault will be found 
not alone in the architecture of the Egyptians 
of the historic days, but in that of pre-historic 
ages, M. César Daly, with his usual familiar 
facility of expression and agreeably displayed 
learning, brings the result of an extensive pro- 
fessional observation. Coming from such an 
authority, M. Daly’s views respecting the 
antiquity of the vault may be regarded as a 
listinct acquisition to the literature of archi- 
tecture. 

Research into the origin of a great people is 
so.constantly, as the writer remarks, met by 
the evidences of exterior inffaences, that the 
ditticulty is considerable in tracing any single 
point to its apparent origin. If, however, a 
continvous and uninterrupted evolution,—one 
social, political, religious, zsthetic,and technical, 
——ever did exist, we shall find it in Egypt. Isolated 
as the eountry was, eminent authorities have 
none the Jess urged on philological grounds that 
Egypt was originally occupied by a band of 
Asiatic emigrants; but, should this view be 
correct, the civilisation they intreduced must 
have been singularly imperfect, for net a trace 


‘of its existence is to be found in the arts of 


Egypt. 

The geographical character of HEypt, a 
narrow valley of verdure, stretching between 
two vast deserts and watered hy the Nile, has 
of late been made too familiar to render  neces- 
sary any lengthy details. The Mediterranean, 
we have evidence, formerly reached as farsouth 
as Cairo, the vast tract of the Delta having 
been formed by the alluvial deposits of centu- 
ries; the deposit in the present day being as 
active as ever. The excavation ef many 
Egyptian edifices has shown that the soil has 
risen round their base since their construction, 
—at Thebes, M. Daly says, as much as 16 ft. 
The Nile, in addition to thus having ereated 
the very soil of the country (“ Egypt,” said 
Herodotus, “is a gift of the Nile”), has served 
from all time as the great highway; the rafts 
of branches and reeds still used om the river 
resembling unquestionably those used im the 
most distant days. Along this silent highway 
has passed all the traffic of Egypt during 
thousands of years. 

Wood, suitable for building purposes, is, and 
always has been, rare in Egypt, while the 
quarries have at all times been numerous. As 
the inhabitants acquired the knowledge of the 
use of tools, they commenced to utilise the 
stone, while at the same time they used bricks. 
The existence, however, of this comparatively 
advanced state of civilisation pre-supposes @ 
much earlier stage, prior to this period, before 
the invention of the tools requisite to work the 
palm, the sycamore, and the acacia,—the chief 
wood of the country,—or the limestone, the 
granite, and still harder porphyry. _ 

How, asks M. Daly, were the Egyptians 
lodged, say 10,000 years ago? A period ” 
distant as this is positively needful, he urges; 
the oldest specimens of Egyptian architecture 
and sculpture showing clearly the evidences © 
a long previous technical and esthetic yond 
rience, so slow, too, when unaided, is the ear!) 
progress of a nation. It is outside the question 
to speak of the caves that formed mans first 
shelter; on the same ground, the tent, that 
early formed the home of the wandering 





Egyptian, is too foreign to the ee 
|of architecture,—and especially of the vault, 
| to require attention. 
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What was the first form of fixed habitation 
that the prehistoric Egyptian built for himself ? 
The materials at his disposal were not many ; 
scattered about he found stones ; in the river, 
reeds; onthe banks, mud. With these simple 
materials the primitive Egyptian built a hut 
just as does to this very day his scarcely less 
fortunate descendant the fellah. A square hole 
dug in the ground surrounded by four walls of 
mud and reeds, a roof of cane covered again 
with branches and grass, amply sufficient in a 
climate where it never rains, but where the 
dews are abundant,—such is the hut of the 
modern fellah. Though it might be imagined 
that it would have been preferable to build the 
walls of stones, yet such a system has never pre- 
vailed, even to this day, the mud walls being 
probably found to resist better the night dews 
and the heat. At the present moment unbaked 
pricks are preferred by the fellaheen to stone, 

except where mud is not to be obtained. ° 
Primitive as is this system of building,— 
requiring no other tools but, perhaps, a piece of 
stone or the horn of some animal,—it is M. Daly’s 
opinion that the prehistoric Egyptian must have 
adopted an even more simple method of making 
for himself a shelter. ‘‘ He formed a heap of 
sand of about the desired size of his hut, he 
then threw over this a layer of Nile mud; the 
mud, once dry, he simply dug out by an aper- 
ture,—eventually the door,—the sand which 
had served as a mould, and his house was made, 
without stone, without scaffold, or without 
reeds.” With a circular base the form of this 
shell would necessarily be that of a blunted cone, 
which, affording but very small interior space, 
experience would soon dictate an ovoid or 
beehive shape. When, however, such a habita- 
tion had to be enlarged, from the inability of 
the constructor to cover anything but very 
narrow space, the plan would have to be 
lengthened and the hut given something of the 
form of an up-turned drain-tile. This view of 
the progressive advance in the form of the 
vault, M. Daly urges is supported by the ovoid 
curve found in the old brick vaults still existing 
at Thebes and elsewhere. Such a hut,—to be 
found to this day in Egypt,—is essentially one 
of the primitive forms of the human habitation. 
“The oldest house in Egypt offers, there- 
fore,’ says M. Daly, ‘‘ therough appearance, in 
the first place, of a dome, and, later on, of a 
vault. This conclusion will surprise some archi- 
tects accustomed to consider these forms as the 
work of the maturity of architectural skill, and 
not as being the first-born productions of its 
genius. Here the dome precedes the vault as it 
does the isolated arch; absolutely the inverse 
of the generally accepted idea, that the arch 
preceded the vault, and the vault the dome, a 
view the result rather of abstract and scientific 
than historic research.* The voussoired arch 
18, In fact, simpler in conception and execution 
than the architecturally-constructed vault, and 
this, again, than the dome. The error, it is 
M. Daly’s opinion, arises from the theoricians 
havin g somewhat too philosophically arguedfrom 
the idea to the fact, instead of from the fact tothe 
idea, asalso from an imperfect distinction having 
been drawn between the form and its execution. 
Hence the moulded forms of the dome, the 
vault, and the arch have been entirely lost 
sight of. A study of facts would, he argues, 
a certainly avoided such confusion. A 
nowledge, even superficial, of the savage hut 
in the different parts of the world would have 
ret to show that we find, in a rough state, it 
» In the rudimentary efforts of primitive 
~~ anterior to the creation among them 
are . architecture proper,—almost all 
sively A th “see a — — succes- 
constituted.” on which the styles have been 

Vhile mud is still largely used in E 

di ; uzypt as a 
a material, M. Daly states that it has 
en Sony - —— to be employed to form such 
the saat -—~ ts as he describes being made in 
- Mud is still used for many purposes, 





* The form of the arch. M 

= » M. Daly urges, may have been 
0 . ’ 

ites that of the dome, for the am fe the bee- 
conten ay have been arched ; the isolated arch, on the 
per Alpe we see it in the Roman triumphal arch,— 
tion, bein pacer only late in the architectural evolu- 
M. Dale e _ ably posterior to the invention of the brick. 
hives J oe es from his experience in Egypt that he has 
Aveasait Ph the isolated arch, except, perhaps, at 
facades of the o modern Egypt, arches will be found in the 
oylindricn one Sellahe houses which are covered with a 
extremity Seep t, a vault which, however, is closed at each 
the entrance a straight wall, in one of which will be found 

aly, it see “sd a the house. Historically, remarks M. 
that of the F weg bone ro ie — rg ry arch is as old as 
structi - vault, but that its i ° 

ruction by voussoirs is later than theirs, 1s bao: 





to form, for instance (modelled into various 
rude architectural shapes), the tomb of the 
fellah ; but excellent reasons explain the dis- 
continuance of its use for the moulded vault. 
In the first place, such a form of roof could 
alone be used to cover a very narrow space, for 
it easly cracks ; while a vault of unbaked bricks 
possesses an elasticity permitting of its use 
over large spaces. With the invention of the 
unbaked brick,*—easier to transport than wet 
mud,—the principle of rude architectural con- 
struction must have soon replaced the primitive 
method of the sand mould. To this day the 
house of the fellah, with its vaulted roof of 
unbaked bricks, will be seen in every village 
side by side with the primitive hut simply 
covered with branches, reeds, and grass. ‘‘ The 
two systems of houses,’ writes M. Daly, “the 
flat roof and the vaulted, are at this very 
moment still to be found existing together, as 
they did doubtless thousands of years ago, with 
the sole difference that the invention of bricks 
has introduced into the execution of the vault a 
greater correctness of form and a science of 
construction unknown to the first inhabitants of 
Egypt. The form of the vault is more often in 
the present day semicircular, and the processes 
of execution have ceased to be as rude as in 
the past.t 

It would not appear, however, according to 
M. Daly, that even after the invention of the 
more scientific mode of constructing the vault, 
the Egyptians ceased to employ the older 
method; it would seem, indeed, that they 
regarded the architectural vault with “a pro- 
nounced wsthetic aversion.” They used it, it 
is true, but the priests avoided its introduction 
into the temple, the rich employed it only rarely 
in their dwellings. It was abandoned to the 
hut, the storehouse, and the tomb. The use of 
the vault, in fact, after the discovery of the 
process of its architectural construction appears 
by no means to have received the welcome 
with which one would suppose such a progress 
would be hailed. This curious feature of the 
objection of the Egyptians to the use of the 
vault, and yet their introduction of it into their 
architecture, is to be alone explained, it is 
M. Daly’s opinion, by a proper understanding of 
the influences under which the esthetic genius 
of Egypt was formed. This, of course, is a 
subtle question, which M. Cesar Daly reserves 
to a future occasion to fully discuss. 





We add a translation of a portion of the 
article touching ‘‘ The Invention of Bricks” :— 
The invention of bricks may have had various 
origins,— that is to say, it may have been occa- 
sioned by different causes, in different places, 
oreven in the same country. It is incontestably 
due to a want, and any want for which it pro- 
vides may have given rise to the invention, or 
may have contributed to it. I may cite one of 
these possible origins,—that is, the greater 
facility of transport of brick as compared with 
soft and heavy clay. Another origin may, per- 
haps, be discerned in the necessity under which 
the early inexperienced builders laboured of 
rapidly repairing vaulting which was cracked 
or threatened to fall. A small crack could be 
filled up with a handful of mud, but the wider 
this crack became the greater the importance to 
remedying it promptly, and the soft mud would 
be ill adapted to repair it. Not being sup- 
ported from below as it was during the con- 
struction of the dome, the mud of which it was 
composed tended to fall into the interior of the 
hut by its own weight, and softness combined ; 
while, on the other hand, dry tompions, cemented 
together only by mud, did not present the 
same disadvantages. Thence, perhaps, arose 
the custom of keeping tompions of dry clay, as 
is done upon our vessels of war, where tom- 
pions are prepared beforehand to fill up the 
shot-holes made in the hull. 

There can be no doubt that forethought 





* M. Daly hasatheory,—which, it is true, he puts forward 
only as an hypothesis,—that the brick originated in the 
plug of dried mud prepared to fill up any cracks that might 
present themselves in the mud roof or walls of the primi- 
tive hut, and this view the writer supports by the evidence 
of the very small size of the bricks found at Sakkara. The 
use of stone for building purposes is only mentioned in the 
time of the second Pharaoh of the third dynasty (in a 
passage from Eusebius quoted by Brugsch) ; and yet the 
first Pharaoh of the first dynasty, we have evidence, 
founded great cities (Memphis, for instance), which could 
scarcely have been erected simply with wood, small stones, 
mud, and reeds. ; 

+ The sketch given by M. Daly of a view of a group of 
houses at Edfov, some covered with vaulted roofs, others 
covered with branches, is very interesting, as showing the 
extraordinary tenacity of antique traditions among a com- 
munity still unaffected by modern influences. 





is a quality which appertains more especially 
to civilised peoples than to those bordering upon 
barbarism ; but the frequent accidents occasioned 
by the ineptitude of the early Egyptian builders, 
and their entire ignorance of the forces set in 
motion by the construction of vaulting which led 
to repeated failures in construction, must in the 
long run have awakened in them the sentiment 
of precaution. In any case, it is possible, and 
even probable, that the Egyptians, who were 
good observers, and not stupid, as historical 
records show us, if, as I say, the Egyptians took 
the precaution of preparing beforehand tompions 
of clay : these could not fail to take the form of 
bricks by reason of their being more readily 
handled, moved, and stored. If this suggestion 
be true, the most ancient bricks would be of 
small dimensions. Cracks, for instance, from 
6 in. to 8 in. wide, would be too large for mud 
without any support upon the inside of the 
dome, but if the mud were strengthened by dry 
bricks the whole became sufficiently strong. 
In the case of a settlement, or the fall of a 
portion of a vault from 6 in. to 8 in. wide, it 
would be necessary to employ two of these 
bricks; three or four for a larger opening: 
experience of the juxta-position of bricks with 
plastic joints would lead naturally to the idea 
of a vault of brickwork. The oldest bricks 
measured by me (at Sakkara) confirm this im- 
pression of the antiquity of small bricks. Those 
belonging to the second or third dynasty, of 
which I have a specimen, are 0°135m. x 0°07m. 
x 0'10m., or 5,5; in. x 2,7; in. x 375 im., or very 
nearly 4 in. 








THE FLOODS AT BATH AND BRISTOL. 


EVEN a hasty journey through the district 
between Bath and Bristol last week would have 
been sufficient to prove that the accounts which 
the daily papers gave us, from local sources, of 
the devastation caused in this district by the 
extraordinary rainfall of the early part of the 
week were in no respect exaggerated. Indeed 
the published accounts fell short of conveying 
any adequate idea of the reality. Those whose 
chance it was to pass along the Great Western 
Railway through Bath on Wednesday, the 25th, 
will not readily forget the scene that presented 
itself in bird’s-eye view from the railway em- 
bankment and viaducts. In crossing the out- 
skirts of the town from the London side, before 
reaching the station, we seemed to be passing 
over a colony of “lake dwellings.’’ Squares and 
streets of houses rose from the midst of an 
expanse of water, amid which was seen, here 
and there, a boat going from house to house, or, 
in the shallower portions, a tradesman’s horse 
and cart slowly feeling the way for fordable 
points. Melancholy as the scene appeared 
from here, it was nothing to the state of things 
as seen from the viaduct on the Bristol side of 
the station. Here the Avon takes a sweep 
round, running under a viaduct from the south 
to the north side of the railway line, this being 
at about the lowest ground of the town. The 
river is lined with houses, between which and 
the water runs a small paved quay, about 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. wide; and the surface of the river is 
ordinarily 4 ft. or 5 ft. below the level of this 
quay. On the 25th, it was 10ft. or 12ft. above 
the quay, and from the railway viaduct the ex- 
traordinary sight was presented of a swelling 
torrent of water pouring along at the height of 
the first floor of the houses, the walls of which 
formed the visible margin of the stream, which 
must have beenrunning with a velocity of seven 
or eight miles an hour. This was towards the 
close of the afternoon; in the morning of the 
same day it had, we believe, been higher. The 
Great Western Station at Bath was high 
enough to be out of reach of the flood; but 
there was no exit from the station except by 
the high-level bridge crossing to the hotel at the 
other side of the road ; and during the day there 
was considerable apprehension of this being 
carried away by the timber and other débris 
brought down by thecurrent. How the houses 
could stand for an hour against such a rush and 
weight of water it is difficult to understand; a 
visit to the spot two days after, however, 
showed that little damage had been done to the 
walls. Along the before-mentioned quay, rail- 
ings, and the kerb-stones in which they were 
set, had been twisted out of place, but the solid 
walls of the houses showed little result from the 
action of the water, and their comparatively 
uninjured appearance certainly speaks well for 
stove as a building material, at all events for 
resisting forces of this kind, as compared with 
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brick. One reason, no doubt, is that stone walls, 
to be impervious to damp, and to make at all 
decently-habitable dwellings, must be of a cer- 
tain thickness much beyond that which is sup- 
posed to be necessary for brick walls in the same 
class of house. The houses which were thus 
obliged to measure their strength against the 
rush of water were among the poorer habitations 
of the city, and Bath stone is not among the 
strongest of building stones, yet their shells 
had stood nearly unhurt. What would have been 
the fate of aset of ordinary speculating builders’ 
brick houses under similar circumstances ? 
They would have been bodily swept away. 

The scene from the railway after leaving 
Bath was not less extraordinary to those 
who knew the usual aspect of the landscape. 
The swollen river, relieved from its partial con- 
finement amid the houses, spread out over the 
country far beyond the usual line of its banks, 
which was completely obliterated ; the whole of 
the land between the railway and the low hills 
opposite being occupied, for part of the route, 
by a waste of moving water. On arrivalat Bristol, 
we were told that the same state of things we 
had witnessed at Bath might have been seen in 
the low-lying portions of Bristol at the same 
time. As far as one could judge from an after- 
inspection, after the water had partially abated, 
it does not appear that the flood had prevailed 
here in quite such extraordinary proportions as 
in Bath. The Avon where it passes Bristol is a 
tidal river, and has superfluous space in its 
channel, except at a very high tide, for taking 
away a good deal of water; and there is not so 
large a proportion of low-lying ground covered 
with houses. ‘The major part of the damage in 
Bristol was in the region known as Baptist Mills, 
in the neighbourhood of the lower end of 
Stapleton-road, and the overflow was chiefly 
from the Froome, a tributary of the Avon, 
which runs through this portion of the town. 
A good deal of the low land here is open 
ground, building land, and rope-walks, &c.; and 
over this the water was lying in lakes the next 
day, while the Froome was running “full 
bore ” between its banks, and evidently 
much above its usual height; but the 


damage that had been done did not present 
very marked external evidence to the eye of 


a visitor. The difference between the power 
of brick and stone walls to resist the force of 
water, to which we have already alluded, was 
however, illustrated in this part of Bristol, 
where in one or two places brick parapet walls 
of considerable thickness (much thicker than 
the ordinary speculating builder’s house wall) 
had given way and fallen flat at once on the 
waters rising above the ground-level on the 
other side of them. This point has its practical 
significance at present in reference to the 
possibility of barring out the high tide-waters 
of the Thames from the streets and houses of 
the Lambeth district and elsewhere. The expe- 
rience at Bath and Bristol seems to show that a 
good stone wall of coursed masonry will resist a 
considerable water pressure for some hours at 
least, where a brick one will not. 

Although the visible damage to buildings was 
not so great either in Bath or Bristol as might 
have been expected, the amount of loss to the 
inhabitants of the districts inundated has un- 
questionably been immense, and it is to be 
feared that many of the dwellings inundated 
cannot for a long time be inhabited without 
serious risk to health. The wealthier population 
in both towns are bestirring themselves to give 
relief to the sufferers, and considerable sums 
had already, when these remarks were written, 
been collected for this purpose. The point 
which ought to be considered, howe ver, is 
whether any preventive measures can be taken 
to lessen the danger and loss in the case of 
future floods. This is rather a difficult ques- 
tion. It is about forty-five years since a flood 
of the same magnitude swept down the valley 
of the Avon, as we learned from a dweller on 
the bank of the river at Bath, who had been 
there since the last flood, and was able to fix 
the date approximately, and remembered it as 
having risen, if anything, rather higher than 
the recent one. If there is no reason to expect 
that there will be another such visitation for 
half a century, it must be admitted that it is 
hardly in accordance with true economy to go 
to any great expense in changing the sites of 
dwellings, and providing extra outlet for the 
river channel, to meet an event of which we can 
only say that it may possibly happen again at 
some distant period. The reasoning is the same 
as that which we go upon in calculating the 





required dimensions of sewers, in regard to 
which it has long been pretty well agreed 
among engineers that it is not worth 
while to construct sewers on the scale neces- 
sary to ensure the rapid removal of the 
rainfall from an exceptionally violent thunder- 
storm. And in regard to the upper part of the 
Avon, nothing could be done except what would 
involve engineering operations on # very large 
scale, and the complete transformation of the 
river channel. It may, however, be advisable 
that the local authorities at Bath and Bristol 
should direct some municipal legislation against 
the erection of houses in places which are 
known to be liable to floods in bad seasons ; 
and while allowing the present dweilings to run 
out their life, to prevent speculators from re- 
building in the same dangerous locality. This 
is hardly a case of caveat emptor, or not simply 
that; the owners of the property wiil, no doubt, 
suffer loss, but they have carelessly and thought- 
lessly led to almost the entire ruin of the un- 
fortunate tenants, mostly of the poor and un- 
educated class, who have entrusted their all to 
houses which those who built them knew to be 
in a hazardous and unhealthy situation. Andif 
it is rational to legislate against the building of 
houses for human habitation on unhealthy or 
insecure foundations of rubbish, er with in- 
adequate materials, it should seem equally 
rational to place some legislative restriction on 
the building of houses where they are liable to 
be flooded. This seems to apply, as far as we 
can see, more especially to the Bristol case, 
where the houses which have been drowned 
out were mostly of a very jerry description, 
and palpably built as cheaply as possible, and 
without regard to possibilities cf effective 
drainage even under ordinary circumstances, 
and leaving the ravages of floods out of the 
question. And in the case of the [ristol flood, 
the diitculty appears also to be more within 
management, for it would be possible for 
the Corporation to embank the froome so 
as toenlarge its capacity of channel consider- 
ably, and also to provide an extra outlet for 
storm waters without any ruinous expenditure. 
The scale is smaller than in dealing with the 
Avon itself, and the mischief and its remedy 
more within compass. Another thing which 
might very well be done would be to raise some 
of the lowest-lying portions or hollows of 
Stapleton-road, the principal] road leading down 
to the district inundated, which was flooded 
deeply in one place, and in which, the shops and 
dwellings being of a better class, the pecuniary 
loss of individual owners or tenants was much 
more serious than in the case probably of any 
individual instances in the poorer portion. The 
raising of the roadway would be followed by the 
raising of the shops and houses as soon as their 
rebuilding became necessary; and ihough the 
occupiers of the better class of property call 
for no more sympathy than their poorer neigh- 
bours, the loss of property is a much more serious 
thing to make up tothem in their case. There 
was one additional danger and inconvenience to 
which the inhabitants of Bath were subjected, 
and which brought even those who were out of 
the reach of the water within the unpleasant 
consequences of the flood; this was, that the 
city was suddenly deprived of gas by the 
drowning of the fires at the gas-works. This is 
an evil against the recurrence of which the 
local gas company ought to be able to provide, 
and, we hope, will provide. 

It would be, of course, possible to embank 
the Avon artificially so as to allow for a 
great rush of water from the higher lands 
without the present disastrous overflow and 
devastation; providing, of course, extra arti- 
cial drrinage for the low lying ground; and 
perhaps it is a subject which ought to be 
taken into consideration by Government, 
under proper professional advice. We sur- 
mise, however, that it would be an open 
question whether the expense of making and 
keeping up such an artificialembankment would 
not be a heavier drain on the public purse, or 
on the resources of the Avon watershed district 
(in whichever way the expenditure were met) 
than the loss caused by a flood such as the pre- 
sent, which might not happen for an even longer 
period than has elapsed since the last one. A 
satisfactory answer to the question, however, 
could only be given on tbe basis of statistics as 
to the more frequent damage arising from 
the flooding of the district from insufficient 
surface drainage in years of no more than ordi- 
nary winter rainfall; which may be considerable, 
and such as,in conjunction with such extra- 
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ordinary floods as the recent one, to justify a 
large expenditure on economic grounds. The 
subject should be looked into. f 








THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


Ir cannot, be said that the present Winter 
Exhibition at Mr. Wallis’s gallery contains any 
very remarkable painting, though there aye 
some interesting specimens of the work of 
artists whose names are known there, and one 
or two by unfamiliar names which ‘are of 
interest. Madame Henriette Browne’s “ Alsace 
1870” (153), is the largest and one of the best 
works there. This is a half-length, the size of 
life, of the figure of a lady of the red-cross 
sisterhood, apparently soliciting contributions 
for the wounded, as she has before her on 
table a bowl full of miscellaneous coins, to 
which the action of her hands appears to draw 
attention. If the title is intended to indicate 
any special illustration of the case of the 
annexed province named, we fail to see where 
the meaning comes in. The picture is, in fact, a 
life-size study of a figure, of which the face is 
remarkably well painted, but the workas a whole 
has not the power of effect nor the interest and 
character which mark this artist’s finest work. 
Professor Miiller’s ‘‘ Guardian of the Sacred 
Well” (60), on the opposite wall, is a capitally- 
painted picture, rather deficient in subject, two 
figures relieved against a piece of wall with 
crumbling details of architectural ornament, 
which wall, with the hot sunlight upon it, forms 
perhaps the best part of the painting. “ In the 
Fields, Brittany’ (15), by M. Julien Dupri, is 
a work of more character and originality; it 
represents a couple of rustics, a young woman 
and young man, carrying between them a load 
of hay, the youth in the rear stretching up his 
head to get a look at his companion over the 
intervening pile of hay : the artist has attempted 
to convey strongly the idea of the effort of 
weight-carrying, in the manner of the girl's 
walk, which is uncouth, but characteristic. The 
faces are expressive and powerfully painted, 
and the picture has the special interest that 
it shows some variation from the usual 
type of “field labour” pictures, in which so 
many French painters have followed the lead of 
Jules Breton. Mr. W. H. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Mussel 
Gatherers, Venice’ (22), has the same kind of 
interest ; it is individual and distinctive, though 
the subject is slight enough, being merely one 
or two lads, naked except for bathing-drawers, 
wading about in the water for the shell-fish. 
The figure of the nearest boy is excellently 
drawn and painted, in a style at once broad and 
realistic. The water and the low background 
are very slightly treated. There is no sort of 
“composition” in the picture, which is ugly, 
but clever. Mr. Dicksee’s “‘ Hermione” (146) is 
expressionless enough for a statue, but if, as may 
be presumed, the work is intended as an illus- 
tration of Shakspeare’s heroine personating the 
statue, the artist has forgotten that she 1S 
specially described in the play as showing 10 her 
countenance the effects of the ravages of time, 
during the many years in which she had been 
supposed to be dead. 

Among the small genre pictures which often 
form the most interesting items of this collec- 
tion are two very preity specimens by M. 
Duverger, “ Dolly’s Dressmaker” (11) and a 
still better one of the same size, in which the 
same little girl is shown as “A Partial Critic 
(18) of her own portrait. Herr Seiler two 
works, “A Freischiitz Bargain ”’ (56) and 
“Arguing out the Point” (62), form an 
effective contrast, and exhibit the same delicate 
finish and power of depicting character 1 low 
life and in high life respectively ; the figure - 
the gentleman listening to the argument in the 
latter painting is very good. “ Rent Day = 
Germany ” (42), by Herr Oehmicher, displays 
some humour and good execution. Two of the 
best-painted things in the room are the two 
heads by Herr de Blaas, “ Ripe for Mischief 
(47) and “From the Sunny South " (72) ; the 
first the head of a dirty and mischievous boy; 
the latter that of a girl whose full colour and 
plump rounded features agree well with we 
title of the painting. Mr. Webbs” A — 
Aldine” is a very agreeable scene ma non € 
script bibliopole’s shop, where a cloaked —_— 
is bargaining for a rare book ; it has the il 
ticular merit of being arranged with a view t 
thet effectiveness of grouping and lighting 
which is notably wanting in some of the pre 
pictures of the more realistic school; an 
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——— 
be said of Mr. Mowbray’s ‘“‘ The 


same may “ . 
Aquafortists (56), though there seems no 
aa for the exceedingly melancholy expres- 


sions of the man who is applying the acid to the 
jate. A “Flemish Bird-stuffer (76) by M. 
e, isa clever and careful study of Medizval 
sostume and of the effect of light through semi- 
transparent glass. 

The landscapes by Herr Heffner do not keep 
up to the remarkable excellence of some speci- 
mens of his art which have been exhibited here 
of late, though it is only in comparison with 
some of his own previous efforts that they could 
be regarded with any disappointment. ‘‘ Smiling 
Spring ” (7) is, however, a very admirable land- 
scape, in which the artist has realised the 
peculiar character of spring landscape with 
oreat success. Herr Windmaier, whose small 
and delicately-painted scenes, in which he re- 

ats himself a good deal, have always been 
among the pleasures of this exhibition, is repre- 
sented this year by a work on (a larger scale 
than is usual with him, “The Rising Moon, 

Lake Starnberg ’’ (104),—a very highly-finished 
attempt to realise moonlight effect. The artist 
has avoided the mistake so commonly made in 
moonlight scenes, of putting too much detail 
nto his landscape, and thus destroying the 
mystery of moonlight; and the sky is fine, 
though perhaps a little artificial in effect. It is, 
however, seldom indeed that one sees a moon- 
light painting which ~really gives the actual 
effect of moonlight; the effect here ig just a 
trifle “stagey,’ but it comes nearer than the 
average of moonlights even by able artists. 
Nothing in landscape-painting seems easier 
than to convey the general effect of moon- 
light,—up to a certain point; nothing more 
dificult than to pass that ‘point, and achieve 
reality of effect. Munthe, the unequalled 
painter of snow scenes, is not represented ; 
there is a snow scene by Herr Gegerfelt, 
in which the snow seems to be scattered 
not only over the ground, but over the sky as 
well, which is as solid as the rest of the scene, 
suggesting the idea that the painting might be 
seen either way up with nearly similar results. 
Mr. F. W. Hulme’s scene at “ Bettws-y-Coed”’ 
(14) is a good-sized picture, reminding one of a 
past era in the art, a solidly-painted landscape 
iu Academic style, very satisfactory in its way, 
but deficient in variety of local colour. Among 
the best landscapes are three very small but 
full and powerfully-painted studies by Herr 
Fink, “An Autumn Evening,’ ‘ Noonday 
Rest,” and “Study from Nature” (106, 115, 
and 162); these are admirable little works, 
painted in a truly artistic spirit. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
PICTURES IN OIL. 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 


As in the French exhibition, so in this, the 
most noticeable work is a life-size study of a 
woman, in this case “A Peasant Girl” (166), 
by Mr. G. Clausen, and certainly one of the best 
works by this artist that we have seen. The 
face is a very interesting one, the general figure 
that of a robust young woman in perfect health, 
the flesh finely painted, the hands well drawn. 
The figure, rather more than half-length, faces 
the spectator, leaning on along staff. This isa 
piece of thoroughly sound and unpretentious 
painting, Among other paintings of the genre 
clase, on a smaller scale, “A Cornish Lad” 
(79), by Mr. Jansen, is a powerful little work, 
In which the figure, not without character, 
passes, however, as part of a study of what 
— be called “chiaroscuro,” from which 
_ gureemerges as the salient point. Contrast 
it artistic method is represented in its greatest 
— in comparing this with Mr. Val. Prinsep’s 
aaa Gatherer ”? (254), in which the face’of a 
ee girl (one presumes) gathering wood is 
finished in the neatest and most precise and 
. manner. After looking at some others 
ne ll rough ”’ school, this strikes one as hard 
but * 6 is not poetic, at all events; 
oo € is no doubt that the “rough” element 
ahha Eee in some of the painting here, 
a. " lugh Carter’s ‘“‘ Net-mending” (96), 
rad ie modelling of the features is alto- 
“The — Mr. Howard Helmick’s study, 
ieee, ney Mind ”’ (239), which is sketchy 

age and therefore in keeping, is one of 
nen —— of humour in the gallery, and 

y ellectively treated altogether; it repre- 


Sents the ¢ 
ontentment of ’ “at 
furnished roon a man in a scantily 





1 cooking a herring before the | 


fire on the end of a fork; though not highly 
finished, the whole is handled in a truly artistic 
spirit. Mr. Watson Nicol’s “ finished sketch” 
of an Irish lout in hiscabinis very clever, butsome- 
whatvulgar. Amongthings whichareclever, and 
quite the reverse of vulgar, are two small works 
by Mr. David Bates, on the screen, “ Returning 
from the Moor,’ and ‘ Heather Gatherers”’ 
(403, 420), slight combinations of figures and 
landscape showing real poetic feeling. Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum, in “A Summer Half- 
Holiday” (80), shows a slightly painted, but 
fresh and breezy, sea-shore scene, with a number 
of boys bathing and splashing in and out of the 
water; more might have been made of the 
figures, but the whole is a large sketch rather 
than a finished picture. Mr. James Hayllar’s 
two heads, ‘“‘ A Connoisseur ”’ and “ Patchwork” 
(197, 213), are clever, and Miss Maria Brooks’s 
‘‘La Tricoteuse” (87); and Miss Bertha 
Newcombe has realised a pretty effect in her 
little painting called “The White Calves” 
(321), in which the animals and their girl- 
keeper are ranged in a kind of frieze fashion, 
with a stone wall for a background. Mr. 
Mullins’s terra-cotta head, ‘“‘A simple Child,” 
and Miss Barlow’s small studies of animals in 
the same material, on the centre table, should be 
looked at. 

Among landscapes there are two by Mr. 
Joseph Knight, 74 and 85, which are very good, 
the latter, ‘With Verdure clad,’ the best. 
Studies of foreground, or in which foreground 
predominates, are rather numerous, such as 
Mr. F. Walton’s “Ankle- deep in English 
Grass” (49) ; Mr. Parsons’s “A Thames 
Garden” (65), a study of water-plants and 
rushes; Mr. H. E. Bowman’s ‘‘A Deserted 
Garden” (93), a small work highly finished in 
detail; Mr. Walter Wallis’s ‘‘ Cutting Old 
Friends”’ (219), the old friends being a bed of 
cabbages. On a larger scale are Mr. Hemy’s 
two sea-pieces, “Rowing for the Port” and 
“The Morning Catch” (161, 176), and a fine 
little landscape by Mr. de Breanski, ‘‘ Marsh to 
Walerave”’ (337), a rainy river landscape over- 
hung by sweeping clouds, which might have had 
a better place in the hanging. Mr. F. Dillon’s 
‘Festival of the Cherry Blossoms, Osaka, 
Japan” (122), is a brightly-painted and rather 
highly-elaborated open-air scene, of considerable 
interest in more than one respect. There are 
some clever little bits of still-life painting, such 
as that by Mr. Handel Lucas (48), and 
‘‘Memories of Schooldays”’ by Mr. E. Holliday 
(57); and M. Fantin shows his splendid gifts 
as a painter of flowers to perfection in such 
works as “ Autumn Flowers” (181) and 
“Fleurs de Poirier et Cerise’ (415). 








GOUNOD’S “REDEMPTION” AT THE 
ALBERT HALL. 


THE first performance in London of Gounod’s 
oratorio attracted to the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday evening one of the largest audiences 
that has ever been assembled there; and what- 
ever opinion may ultimately be formed of the 
position of the composition in modern music, it 
was certainly a very impressive spectacle to 
see such an immense concourse of people 
listening with rapt attention to a work of such 
serious intent, in which there is not from 
beginning to end a bar written for mere display 
or effect. The ‘“‘ Redemption,’ indeed, must be 
judged of from a standpoint of its own; it is 
not so much an oratorio as a religious service, In 
which a great musician and a devout Catholic 
has brought all the resources of his musical 
genius to the expression of his religious creed. 
It is this strong prevalence of devotional feeling 
in the work which leads to it assuming the 
character which some listeners have found 
rather monotonous and musically deficient 
in effect,—not altogether without reason. 
The religious feeling of the composer has 
apparently led him to reject in great measure 
the ordinary resources of melodic expression in 
the solo voice parts, as if he thought the mere 
enunciation of the sentences in musical tones 
sufficient to impress the hearer; so far, that is 
to say, as the voice parts are concerned. The 
musical expression and colouring in these por- 
tions are supplied by the orchestral aecom- 
paniments, which are throughout of the fullest, 
richest, and most finished description. Those 
who are acquainted with the modern theory of 
operatic music as developed by Wagner will 
recognise that in such a treatment there is 
somewhat of the application of the same theory 





to oratorio music, though without the noisy and 
tumultuous effects into which Wagner is too 
often betrayed. Everything is well balanced 
and in due proportion to the expression of the 
whole. 

The oratorio is divided into three main sec- 
tions :—“‘ Calvary,’ “From the Resurrection 
to the Ascension,” and “ The Pentecost’’; and 
these again are subdivided into what may be 
termed short scenes, such as “‘ Mary at the Foot 
of the Cross,’’ “ The Two Thieves,” “The Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre,” &c. There is nothing 
like what is usually called an “air” for any of 
the solo voices, and only one instance of ex- 
tended choral writing, in the concluding chorus. 
One of the most prominent and beautiful 
features of the composition is the melody for 
the orchestra (it is never heard in the voice 
parts) which, in the language of modern 
musical criticism, would be called “the Re- 
demption theme,’ and which springs up con- 
tinually whenever the mission of the Saviour is 
referred .to,always with fresh beauty,and reaches 
its climax at the close of the second part, where, 
after the short and striking chorus, ‘‘ Unfold, ye 
Portals everlasting,’ this theme is given out in 
jubilant strains by the whole orchestra, with an 
effect which is quite ethereal, and must be heard 
to be realised. The thoughtful spirit in which 
the composer has viewed his subject is shown, 
among other things, by the passage entitled the 
“March to Calvary,” which sounds startling 
until we perceive that the object here is to in- 
dicate the temporary triumph of the Pagan 
spirit. Among other salient points in the work 
may be mentioned the pathetic chorus, ‘‘O my 
Vineyard,” the chorale, “ For us the Christ,” 
with the beautiful change of feeling at the 
words, “Faith unswerving, holy Hope,’ the 
chorus, ‘‘ Lovely appear over the mountains,” 
and the final chorus, which commences with a 
melody sung by the malevoices of the chorus 
(somewhat resembling in character the com- 
poser’s well-known song, ‘‘ Nazareth’’), and 
afterwards repeated in harmonised form by the 
whole chorus. 

The work was very ably performed by the 
Albert Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr, 
Barnby ; the chorus parts present little difli- 
culty, it is true, the intricate work being all 
for the band, which was quite equal to its task. 
The solo singers, Madame Albani, Madame 
Fassett, Miss Edith Santley, Mr. Pyatt, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, sang the music with 
the feeling of true artists, making no attempt 
at display where none was called for. We go 
a little out of our way to devote a few words 
to it, believing that a good many of our readers 
who were unable to be present would be inte- 
rested in hearing something about a production 
which, though it has its limitations from a 
musical point of view, we are inclined to think 
will lay hold of the public mind in this country, 
and prove an important contribution to our list 
of sacred music on a great scale, 








AN ELECTRIC TRICYCLE. 


RECENTLY inquiries appeared in our corre- 
spondence columns as to whether a tricycle 
could be lighted by electricity. We now learn 
that the improvements in the storage of electric 
energy and in electro-motors have so far ad- 
vanced that tricycles can not only be lighted, 
but also propelled solely by electricity, as was 
seen from the tricycle ridden last week by Pro- 
fessor Ayrton in the City. The Faure accu- 
mulators, in which the energy was stored for 
the lighting and driving, were placed on the 
footboard of the tricycle, and the motion was 
produced by one of Professor Ayrton and 
Perry’s newly-patented electro-motors placed 
under the seat: of the rider. Using one of these 
specially-made tricycle electro-motors, and the 
newest type of the Faure accumulators, the 
total dead weight to be added to a tricycle to 
light and propel it electrically is only 14 cwt., 
or little more than that of one additional per- 
son. In the tricycle ridden by Professor Ayrton 
the ordinary foot-treadles were entirely absent, 
so that there could be no question as to elec- 
tricity being the sole propelling agency ; but 
with ordinary electric tricycles it may be desir- 
able to leave the treadles, so that while electric 
propulsion alone is used on the level, the rider 
can, on going up a steep hill, supplement it by 
using the treadles, instead of, as at present with 
the ordinary non-electric tricycle, having to get 
out and ignominiously push his tricycle up th 
hill before him. . 
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THE INFERIOR OR ADULTERATED 
CEMENT QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


THE latest phase of the discussion which Las 
for some time been going on in Germany with 
respect to the question of inferior or adulterated 
cement is represented by a statement published 
and circulated in the name of a committee repre- 
senting the Association of German Cement 
Manufacturers. This publication is in the 
nature of a reply to the opinions put forward 
by Dr. Michaelis, of Berlin, in reference to the 
alleged improvement of Portland cement, by 
the addition of a certain quantity of blast furnace 
slag or cinder. This gentleman, in an article 
he wrote in one of the technical periodicals, had 
‘contended that ‘an addition of suitable pozzo- 
lana to cement increases the cementing power 
er quality of the latter,”’ but he admitted that a 
favourable result was dependent on such deli- 
cate |conditions as to the particular nature of 
the cement employed, and as to the character 
and quantity of the material to be mixed with 
it, that in practice any such addition could 
hardly fail to be highly dangerous unless the 
admixture were made under the eye of the 
purchaser and user of the article. Dr. Michaelis, 
the critics remark, in testing whether a cement 
is adulterated, would be willing to allow the 
question to be asked whether the material 
mixed with it has been added for the sake of 
rmaking a profit. The writers proceed to say,— 
“Of course he knows as well as any cement 
‘manufacturers that a wagon-load of pulverised 
furnace slag, weighing five tons, can be obtained 
at the works, in Rhineland, for 16s., and this 
quantity of material when mixed with cement 
represents, at the cement works, a price of 
300s. ; and further, that furnace slag in other 
districts, or the various other materials which 
may be employed in its place, could be bought 
and sold at similar prices. And yet, as a matter 
of fact, in no such mixtures can Dr. Michaelis 
discover any evidence of an attempt at making 
‘improper profit. In fact, he can find no adul- 
teration. He does not regard as adulterations 
any admixtures that do not degrade the quality 
of the article, but which leave it, in this respect, 
either unaffected or perhaps improved.” The 
Association of German Cement Manufacturers 
have, on their part, passed a resolution 
against additions of every kind. Dr. Michaelis, 
on the other hand, claims an exceptional position 
for his pozzolanas, and especially for furnace 
slag ; but, without any explanation, he has aban- 
doned chalk and limestone. His critics proceed 
to say that “if we examine his theoretical 
observations respecting the effects of pozzolana 
additions, all we can find under the numerous 
reservations with which he puts forward his 
statements is the well-known fact that certain 
cements which are not entirely free from defects 
may, to a certain extent, be corrected by the 
addition of certain finely-ground materials in 
limited quantities.. Such an expedient, how- 
ever, no one has ever regarded as anything 
but a makeshift, applicable in cases where we 
have to deal with the peculiarities inherent in 
certain kinds of raw materials employed in the 
manufacture of cement. Insnch circumstances 
the Association of German Cement Manufac- 
turers permits the additions of suitable correc- 
tives to the extent of two per cent., because 
with such a small percentage, the charge of 
making fraudulent additions purely for the sake 
of profit cannot possibly be maintained. It is 
a fact that blast-furnace refuse is, by man 
German firms, now habitually added to their 
cement in enormous quantities, amounting often 
to as much as 40 or 50 per cent., and each of 
these firms uses several wagon-loads of such 
refuse every day in the manufacture. When, 
therefore, Herr Michaelis proposes to establish 
a wholesale business based on the addition of 
pozzolana, he ought, at least, to furnish evidence 
showing that the article he produces is an 
improvement upon, or, at any rate, not a 
debasement of, the quality of the genuine 
material ; but this proof he has failed to give. 
So far, in fact, is he from doing so that the 
numerous restrictions he imposes on the use of 
the foreign materials show clearly enough 
that he is himself conscious how extremely 
dangerous is the employment of such addi- 
tions, and that, therefore, under the temptation 






his mixed cement ; but they teach us nothing to 
the purpose, for he does not, in these experi- 
ments, deal with samples of the mixed cements 
manufactured by help of furnace-slag, and now 
brought in enormous quantities into the market. 
Instead of this, we are furnishec with figures 
representing the strength only of small samples, 
prepared with scientific accuracy by Dr. 
Michaelis himself in his own laboratory for the 
purpose of being experimented upon; Dr. 
Michaelis, moreover, fails to state the degree 
of fineness of the cements and of the materials 
he added to form the compounds tested in his 
experiments,—data which are very necessary 
for forming a judgment on the value of his 
tests. However, his numbers as they stand 
simply go to show that really good Portland 
cement is only deteriorated by the addition of 
furnace-slag ; and it is further clear from Dr. 
Michaelis’s own tables that this deterioration 
makes itself felt in the long run. Let us now 
ask in what the alleged improvement of these 
cements consists so far as cement-users are 
concerned. It is, in the first place, admitted 
that such cements are inferior as regards the 
initial strengths. Are consumers to wait one 
or two years before they can ascertain whether 
the materials added were the right ones, or 
whether they were employed in the right 
proportions? As regards the twenty-five per 
cent. superiority which Dr. Michaelis claims for 
them in practical use, he overlooks the fact 
that, so far as the purchaser is concerned, this 
advantage has no existence at all, because he 
pays for the mixed cement the full price of the 
genuine and pure cement. In addition to the 
above objections to the figuresin Herr Michaelis’s 
experimental tables, we must add that his tests 
were made in the shelter of rooms, and there- 
fore prove nothing as to how the mixed cements 
would withstand the influence of changes of 
temperature ; and, moreover, that the tensile 
strengths alone dc not settle the question how 
a mixed cement will turn out when used for 
ornamental work, for béton, artificial stone- 
work, and so on.”’ 

The motives which have guided the Associa- 
tion in its resolution against the addition of 
foreign materials to cements do not touch the 
question how far such additions change the 
quality of cements. ‘Our motives are based on 
the principle that it is contrary to justice, that 
it is dishonourable to abuse the name ‘ Portland 
cement’ by applying it to every arbitrary com- 
pound. We have in view the consequences 
which must arise in practice from a system of 
manufacture which opens wide the doors to 
fraud. The Association, of course, has neither 
the right nor the power to prevent the practice 
of mixing up other materials with cement. The 
Association is well aware that such admixtures 
can be made without needing any special cement 
manufactories for this purpose; but the Asso- 
ciation is also of opinion that the mechanical 
addition of foreign ingredients should be left to 
the purchasers and users of cement themselves. 
Further, the Association holds that purchasers 
will, in most cases, do well if, instead of adding 
slag, chalk, or limestone, they would employ 
pure Portland cement, and, when they do make 
any additions to it, should confine themselves 
tosand. By its resolution the Association only 
wishes to urge on those firms who persist in 
making additions to their cement, the duty of 
avoiding the use of the term “ Portland cement,” 
as it can only serve the purpose of deception 
when they sell their mixtures of slag, chalk, 
limestone, tarrace, or what not, as genuine 
Portland cement.” 








A LUXEMBURG STATUE. 


THE authorities of the city of Luxemburg, 
the capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
decided some time back to erect an equestrian 
statue in honour of William II., the Dutch King 
and Grand Duke of Luxemburg, who in 1841 
voluntarily granted the population of the little 
State the blessings of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Up to a comparatively recent period 
the city was enclosed in strong fortifications, 
but these have now been done away with, since 
it was determined that the Duchy should be 
made neutral territory. 
removal of the ramparts and forts of the old 





of large profits, these additions are likely to be 
made on so large and constantly increasing a 
scale, that the result in the end cannot fail to 
be most pernicious. Dr. Michaelis has published | 
some tables showing the results of his systematic | 
experiments in testing the tensile strength of | 


fortress, the city has been undergoing great 
architectural improvement and embellishment, 
the adornment of the numerous open squares or 
places with artistic monuments being part of 
the scheme. For the statue of William II., 
who may be remembered by readers of English 


Side by side with the. 


history as having served under Wellington in 
the Peninsula, the Luxemburg authorities did 
not open a general competition, but decided to 
invite the following five sculptors to send in 
designs :—M. Ch. van der Stappen, of Brussels ; 
M. A. Mercié and M. A. Cain, of Paris: Her, 
Hundrieser, of Berlin; and M. Ch. Patre of 
Nancy, the last of whom is the sculptor of the 
fine bronze statue of the Princess Amalie of 
Saxe-Weimar, wife of Prince Henry, the de. 
ceased Stadtholder of Luxemburg, whieh ig 
already erected in the city. The five models of 
these artists have been for some time on exhj- 
bition in the Town-hall of Luxemburg, and, 
according to the unanimous verdict of the 
critics, are all remarkably fine works of art. 
The jury to whom was entrusted the task of 
selecting one of these designs for execution 
consisted of the following gentlemen :—\. 
Eyschen, of Luxembumg, Minister of J ustice, ag 
representative of the Grand Ducal Government, 
chairman; M. Tony Dutreux, Deputy, vice- 
chairman ; M. Canelier, and M. L. Géréme, both 
sculptors, and members of the Institute, Paris; 
M. Auguste Marc, editor of L’ Illustration, 
Paris; M. E. Portals, director of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Brussels; and Professor Schaper, 
sculptor, Berlin. On the 25th ult. thisjury met 
to adjucate on the designs, and by a unanimous 
vote selected the model of M. A. Mercié, of 
Paris, for the first prize, and recommended that 
with certain changes they indicated this design 
should be carried out. 








THE TELEPHONE AND UNDERGROUND 
CABLES. 


An interesting series of experiments has 
recently been carried out with the telephone 
through the subterranean telegraph able 
between the two cities of Cologne and Elber- 
feld in Germany. The experiments were- 
conducted at the instance and by the employ¢s 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Felten & 
Guillaume. For a long time it was found 
impossible to use underground lines for te-e- 
phonic purposes owing to the disturbances 
occasioned by the phenomena of induction. 
Many attempts had been made to overcome this 
difficulty, but in no case had the success been 
complete. By theoretical considerations the 
firm above mentioned had arrived at a contri- 
vance by which they believed all the obstacles 
hitherto experienced from the induction currents 
would be overcome, and they obtained permis- 
sion from the German Imperial Post-office to 
put their ideas to the test upon the Cologne 
and Elberfeld cable, which is 52 kilometres, or 
about 32 English miles in length. The result 
has been completely to prove the correctness 
of the theory upon which Messrs. Felten & 
Guillaume proceeded. Hitherto, owing to the 
sensitiveness of the telephone, it had been 
found difficult to speak on one wire when 
another wire was at the same time being used. 
Moreover, the sound conveyed by a given wire 
could also be heard through others. By help 
of a new contrivance invented by the firm 
above mentioned it was found, throughout the 
experiments between Cologne and Elberfeld, 
that the obstacles arising from induction 
entirely disappeared. A conversation could be 
carried on upon one wire while other wires in 
the same cable were being used for telephonic 
or telegraphic purposes. The experiments have 
conclusively proved that, by help of the re 
system, a subterranean cable may be employet 
at the same time both for telegraphing and 
speaking, and thus it has been shown that _—_ 
at great distances from each other may be 
brought into telephonic communication. 














OBITUARY. 


Mr. Sibley.—The death of Mr. R. L. Sibley; 
of Great Ormond-street, is announced. Mr. 
Sibley was District Surveyor of Clerkenwell, to 
which district he was appointed by the Justices 
in 1849, and to this district the Metropolitan 
Board recently added a portion of Islington 
parish. The gross value of the district age 
returned last year at 460/. Mr. Sibley was 4 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and sixty-three years of age. , 

Mr. J. W. Holland.—The death is announces 
of Mr. James William Holland, architect, pee 
market. He was employed in ven erg 
Mr. Clark in designing race-stands at “¢ 
market, Alexandra Park, and elsewhere, #2 





also designed and completed Falmouth House 
for Mr. Fred. Archer. 
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THE GENIUS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN. 


Having expressed an opinion of Wren’s 
steeples that some may not be inclined to agree 
with, 1 beg to add a few remarks in further 
‘Justration and support of it. 

These structures are beautiful as elements 
wrought, along with others of their kind and 
the grand unifying form of St. Paul’s, into 
the texture of the general aspect of the City ; 
and valuable for their picturesque and elevating 
effect upon it ; and, with the enchantments of 
distance and association, must be touching 
objects to the citizens, more especially those 
who have gazed upon them from infancy. Such 
objects breaking the skyline of a city are to it 
what lofty trees, rising above the underwood, 
are to the country, and are felt by all to be 
equally life-giving. The spirit of poetry dwells 
among them no less than in the woods, and its 
voice in some degree 

** Re-measures 


Whatever tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of nature utter.”’ 


Wren’ssteeples, thoughcomparatively juvenile, 
being some of them scarcely two centuries old, 
are not without historic interest ; having looked 
out upon the human tide that owned the sway 
of the “Good Queen Anne,” and overshadowed 
the homes and haunts of the Addisons and 
Steeles, and the scenes of our old acquaintances, 
Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb, 
cannot be uninteresting to any who think or feel. 

But this is by no means a proof of their 
being of a very high and unapproachable 
order of merit. Only one of them, that of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, can be considered a successful 
example of the application of the Italo-Classic 
elements to that species of structure. This is 
graceful in outline, and a truly charming and 
artistic composition. But the remarkable falling 
off of the rest in point of merit, which none 
will deny, and for which falling-off of funds will 
not account,—-a fact, to which I called attention 
inthe Builder just thirty years ago,*—justifies 
the suspicion that Bow steeple was more the out- 
come of geometry than of artistic genius; for 
had it been the fruit of inventive power in 
himself, that power would.certainly have shown 
itself again in the others, which, judged by his 
own standard in St. Mary-le-Bow’s, are found 
wanting. By this standard chiefly I would now 
test them, on something like the principle of 
trial by jury. 

The great diversity of Wren’s steeples is 

often the subject of praise. But it arises in 
some measure, I fancy, from their great in- 
equality in point of merit; and, in that well- 
known published family group of them, in 
which Bow steeple always strikes by its grace- 
ful proportions and poetic air, though there is 
a strong family likeness running through them, 
some are very poor relations indeed. 
Perhaps the best, after Bow steeple, is 
St. Bride’s, which, though graceful in outline, 
is certainly a monotonous and puerile composi- 
tion, too much reminiscent of certain corre- 
sponding erections of the Chinese. The most 
admired after St. Bride’s, I believe, are those 
of St. James’s, Garlick-hill, St. Vedast’s, Christ 
Church, and St. Botolph’s. 

The proportion which exists between the 
lantern and tower of St. J ames’s, Garlick-hill, 
is condemned by the example of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, and that of nearly all the others, and, I 
believe, justly ; and while no one of the other 
towers would be complete in itself if stripped 
of its surmounting features, this tower of 
St. James’s would be perfectly so without its 
lantern, for which it was not prepared, and would 
gain in dignity by throwing it off. The lantern 
's merely an ornamental capping to the tower, 
and hot an essential feature. 

St. Vedast’s steeple, though in its design un- 
“eye means were resorted to to make it grace- 
ul, the adoption of a four concave-sided plan is 
d = means graceful. Each separate stage of 
: — 1S ingeniously composed, but it has 

0 tarmony of form: the convex dwarf order 
ee the concave order below it and the 
on Spire above it, which is surely a mistake, 

only produce discordancy. Moreover, the 
rey Spire 1s one of the clumsiest of spires. 
the i Church steeple is satisfactory up to 
cra pediment which crowns the first 
ano y; but, above that, the law which 
consiet in a work of art the utmost variety 
ent with unity, and which is fully obeyed 


~ Sow steeple, demanded a change to an 


* Builder, vol, x. (for 1852), p. 733. 
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octangular or circular plan, instead of the 
monotonous repetition of the lower square order. 

St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, is less faulty than 
many others, but a very homely unaspiring pile, 
—of the earth, earthly. 

St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, which demands a 
passing notice, is not beautiful artistically, but, 
like the toad, ugly and venemous, it wears yet 
the precious jewel in its head of scientific 
beauty ; which may be said also of its prototype 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Compare these for beauty and merit of design 
with some of the corresponding features of the 
Gothic churches at home and abroad, premising 
that the columns and other cylindrical forms of 
the Classic style give a greater brilliancy than 
Square or octagonal buttresses. since there must 
always be a line of high light on them, and they 
more naturally assume the open, bower-like 
disposition and character befitting their aérial 
position. 

It is but just to Wren to say that his pupils 
and successors have done but little to throw 
them into the shade, either in London, Edin- 
burgh, or elsewhere, and this is one cause of 
their maintaining their first reputation. Of 
Hawkesmoor’s works, St. Mary Woolnoth and 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, merely show that 
their author had, like Vanbrugh, the courage to 
go alone; while the steeples of Gibbs, though 
he had opportunities second only to Wren’s, 
show not even that, let alone invention orstrong 
feeling. His steeple of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields is stately and harmonious in form, but 
lacking relief; it is inferior in merit to St. 
Bride’s, and seems little more than a prose 
translation, if I may so figure it, of St. Mary- 
le-Bow. St. Mary’s-in-the-Strand is equally 
lifeless. 

Steeples followed these before and during the 
Greek mania both in the metropolis and the 
provinces, which, if not more inanimate and 
prosaic, may be characterised as, to make a 
metaphorical application of Pope’s lines,— 

** So sublimely bad, 
They were not poetry, but prose run mad.”’ 

The great desideratum in most of these 
structures is mysterious nooks and deep- 
shadowed recesses that the eye cannot pene- 
trate, and which are therefore so exciting to the 
imagination. Nothing will so well secure these 
as the porticos and peristyles and chambers 
which, though to some people meaningless up 
in the air, are to the susceptible invaluable as 
fields in which the imagination, seeing there 
more than meets the eye, delights to wander. 

The fact is, this class of structures is in its 
infancy, and presents scope for all but infinite 
variety and beauty of design. It opens a field 
in which art‘’may become an enchantress,—a 
creator of romance in stone, wherein architec- 
ture’s highest elements, domes, arches, 
columns,—may be carried to the utmost per- 
fection, and reach their most beautiful combi- 
nations, involving both subtilty of thought and 
delicacy of feeling. 

It is evident that the aérial and prominent 
position and object of a structure, rising above 
the general skyline of a city, to be the observed 
of all observers for ever, and the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes; whether to bear aloft the 
metal tongue of time, and— 

** Give it thus a voice 
As if an angel spoke ;”’ 

or to be the finger of Religion pointing to its 
hope and home on high, demand for it a high 
degree of beauty,—that in it should be found, 
if anywhere, the poetry of architecture, its 
brightest visions, its ideal of grace and beauty. 
There is nothing in the nature of Protestantism, 
no lack of inspiration or opportunity, to militate 
against this. The doctrines of the Protestant 
churches have not, it is true, enriched painting 
and sculpture with the graceful and majestic 
forms bestowed on them by Catholicism, and 
this renders them less able to adorn her 
sanctuaries generally. But in the feature in 
question architecture is sufficiently independent 
of sculpture and painting, and, with only carving 
or the lower forms of sculpture, has opportunity 
of embodying visions of architectural beauty as 
bright as ever dawned on Medizvalist’s mind. 

Wren, no doubt, felt all this, and if he did not 
succeed in all his examples, still, to him is due 
the merit of having opened this rich field of 
design in Anglo-Classic architecture. 

I should not have gone into the subject of 
design of a class of structures now, through the 
disuse of the style in ecclesiastical edifices, 
seldom or never called for, but for a cherished 
belief that the style will one day be reinstated 





in its ecclesiastical office, not to the exclusion 
of its rival, but jointly with it; which it might 
claim as being the elder servant of Christianity. 
Its effect on the general character of our towns 
could only be a favourable one, as the Classic 
churches being more in harmony with the 
dwellings than the Gothic ones, would serve as 
links between them. 

But whatever its style, the steeple may be 
made beautiful; and there are considerations 
which would induce me to advocate its universal 
employment. 

Every Mahommedan mosque has, I believe, 
its accompanying minarette, generally a most 
solemn and graceful object; and it would be 
well if every place of Christian worship 
whether Gothic or Classic, down to the smallest 
Dissenters’ chapel, had a steeple, which, being 
of no use, in the vulgar acceptation of the term, 
as to exhale smoke or foul air, would be an 
acknowledgment of something above the pre- 
sent life, and of that instinctive yearning for 
a better, of which no human creature, perhaps, 
is wholly unconscious, and a standing protest 
against the materialism of the age which 
calls for the efforts of art and poetry as 
auxiliaries of religion, to preserve men from 
sinking under its sensualising influence. A 
numerous array of these structures in one of 
our great commercial or manufacturing towns 
would be like a show of hands as votes in 
favour of the immortality of man. They would 
tend to mitigate its hard, harsh, utilitarian 
aspect and character; put the spiritual stamp 
on it; and make the whole, in some sort, to 
sympathise with the devout and grateful heart. 
Viewed in this light, steeples can never grow 
obsolete. 

If beautiful architecture has an educational 
function in the exertion of a refining and 
elevating influence on the mind and heart, its 
lofty position in these structures would ob- 
viously give it immense advantage, a greater 
leverage, if I may so speak, in performing 
that function, which is needful, I believe, 
to indemnify the dweller in towns, who sees 
nothing of nature but the sky, for the absence 
of the beautiful scenery of the country. 

One more use of steeples I would mention. 
So susceptive of intercst are they from their 
aérial position and possible beauty, and their 
high and holy uses, that if full advantage were 
taken of it they would go far to render archi- 
tecture as popular as any other of the fine arts ; 
and not only vindicate the right and title of its 
professors to the name of artist against the 
cavilling of envy or ignorance, but cause them 
to be looked upon by the public with reverence. 
Architecture, like Wisdom, is justified of her 
children. 

But, to return to Wren: I should be sorry to 
hear of the disappearance of his steeples 
through the demolition or removal of the 
churches they adorn, than which nothing 
would disfigure or disenchant the City more. 
But the sooner they cease to be pointed to as 
standards of perfection and models for all future 
structures of their kind, the better for the 
study and progress of architecture. But this 
fact, if it be one, does not dim the glory of Sir 
Christopher Wren, but only shows that he was 
not, like Leonardo da Vinci, a universal genius. 
He was as great an architect as any man of the 
highest scientific endowments, without the 
highest development of the art-faculties also, 
could be ; and only failed where Newton himself, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, would 
have failed likewise. Men of universal genius, 
like the wonderful man just named, or like 
Goethe, who was scarcely less distinguished 
for his discoveries in science than for his crea- 
tions in art and literature, are exceedingly rare. 

The fact that Wren’s art-genius did not mani- 
fest itself when it was most likely to do so, in 
youth, but, on the contrary, 2 precociousness of 
intellect in the direction of exact science which 
made him a prodigy of philosophy and mathe- 
matics at the age of sixteen, shows that the 
bent of his genius was decidedly mathematical 
and philosophical. Scarcely less, it seems to 
me, was the determination towards science in 
his case than in the celebrated one of Paschal. 
As in the case of that ‘“‘Sublime Spirit,” 
science seems to have smiled upon his birth and 
marked him for her own. Astronomy, mechanics, 
pneumatics, gnomics, even anatomy, visited him 
before architecture, and this came not by in- 
vitation ; and his ability in architecture was not 
developed till a tremendous calamity (the Great 
Fire) gave him opportunities for its display that 
do not occur twice in a thousand years. 
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But everything proves that his scientific 
faculties were of the very highest order ; and 
though his celebrity as an architect has thrown 
into the shade his scientific distinction, it 
appears to me more than probable that had he 
devoted his life exclusively to science his fame 
would at this hour be greater than his com- 
bined scientific and architectural achievements 
have made it; that he would have been even a 
brighter and more peculiar star in the galaxy of 
scientific men of his time than he was; and, 
perchance, have anticipated Newton and 
Leibnitz in some of their greatest discoveries. 

He had, however, on the other hand, the 
satisfaction of having cultivated the whole of 
his nature, and so brought himself into contact 
with the universe at all points, a course which 
must be favourable to mental sanity; and was, 
perhaps, a better and happier man for having 
strayed into the fold of art. This will appear 
the more probable if we consider that in the 
pursuit of science the emotional part of our 
nature is far less cultivated than in that of 
art, which must be prejudicial to the mind of 
the exclusively scientific, since from the 
emotional region spring the great moral virtues, 
as gentleness, temperance, fortitude, justice. 
This is one of the advantages of art over 
science. SAMUEL HUGGINs. 








THE OPENING CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SEssION 1882-83 of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was commenced on Friday evening, the 
27th ult., when the usual conversazione was 
held, the visitors being received by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward G. Hayes, who subsequently 
distributed the prizes to the successful students 
of last session. 

The Association Travelling Studentship. — 
Awarded in May last to Mr. W. A. Pite, whose 
excellent drawings made in the course of his 
tour were exhibited on the walls of the Institute 
meeting-room. A second prize of the value of 
dl. was now presented to Mr. F. H. Tullock, 
and honourable mention was made of the work 
submitted in the same competition by Mr. A. 8. 
Haynes. 

The Association Medal was presented to Mr. 
George W. Ward for the best design for a build- 
ing to be let out as offices. 

The Architectural Union Company’s Prize 
(value 5l.) was awarded to Mr. John E. New- 
berry, for measured drawings of portions of 
Wells Cathedral. 

Class of Design Prizes, for the best series of 
sketches submitted in the class during the past 
session, awarded to Messrs. G. W. Miller and 
J. G. Sankey, bracketed as equal. Honourable 
mention made of the sketches submitted by 
Messrs. T. E. Pryce and C. Wilson. 

Elementary Class of Design.—First prize 
awarded to Mr. G. G. Woodward; second prize, 
to Mr. A. C. Houston. Honourable mention 
made of Messrs. W. A. Webb and G. H. Oakley. 

Colour Decoration Class.—Prize, value three 
guineas, awarded to Mr. 8. R. J. Smith. 
Honourable mention made of Mr. C. T. Coggin. 

Class of Construction Prizes, for the best 
series of papers submitted at the meetings of 
the class :—-First, Mr. A. H. Gausden; second, 
Mr. A. C. Houston; honourable mention of Mr. 
L. Hunt. 

Class for the Study of Planning and Specijica- 
tion Writing.—First prize to Mr. A. 8. Gover ; 
second prize divided between Messrs. C. G. 
Killmister and W. J. Lander. 

The President then delivered a brief address. 
He observed that the Association had now 
reached the fortieth year of its existence. For 
the first few years it had a somewhat different 
title,* but its present name was adopted in 
1847. Since: that time the history of the 
Association, judging by the work it had done 
and the number of members upon the list, had 
been one of continued and increasing prosperity. 
During the past ten years the number of 
members had nearly doubled itself, as in 1872 
there were about 500, and now there were 
almost 1,000. The Association had always been 
less exclusive in admitting members than the 
Institute, and rightly so, being a society the 
members of which were associated together for 
purposes of study and mutual improvement. 
The Association admitted to membership not 
only those who were engaged professionally in 


the study and practice of architecture, but 
gentlemen interested in the arts or sciences 
associated therewith. The reason for such 
latitude was obvious. The knowledge required 
in an architect’s practice is varied in its 
character and very extensive in its range, and 
it is, of course, desirable for the architectural 
student to acquire all the information he 
possibly can in the various branches of his 
profession. The Association endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to give students an opportunity 
of studying in common any such subjects as 
their inclination or previous training might 
have rendered it desirable for them to pursue. 
With this end in view, the Association had now 
in full working order classes for the study of 
construction, design, planning and specification 
writing, surveying and levelling, decoration, and 
various other subjects. In addition to papers 
read at the fortnightly general meetings, the 
Association had also established courses of 
lectures in connexion with some of the classes, 
one of the primary objects of these lectures 
being to put students in the right course to be 
pursued by all who intended to enter the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Association 
also possesses an excellent lending Jibrary, con- 
taining some 1,200 volumes,—largely used and 
greatly appreciated by its members. It should 
be recollected that the work of the Association 
was all voluntary. All its officers were hono- 
rary, and the classes were carried on upon prin- 
ciples of mutual help, with the assistance and 
guidance of some of the older and more expe- 
rienced members of the profession, which was 
always freely given, regularly and systema- 
tically, when required.. There could be no 
doubt that the Association supplied a very 
great want in the profession, and afforded to 
many men opportunities of study which they 
would not ctherwise have. What, it might be 
asked, was the necessity for so much voluntary 
effort to assist the architectural student in his 
training? That necessity existed in the fact 
that it was found practically impossible for a 
pupil to acquire as much information as he 
might, and should, desire during the short term 
he spends in anarchitect’s office ; and although 
he could supp'ement his office training by be- 
coming a student in the School of Architecture 
at. the Royal Academy, or by going through a 
diligent course of study in connexion with the 
lectures at the London University or King’s 
College, but there was a very large number 
of architectural students who, from different 
causes, were unable to avail themselves of 
either of these means, and it was for them that 
the Association specially catered. We were 
rather in the habit in this country of drawing 
comparisons with our neighbours over the 
water, and of saying “They do these things 
better in France.’ The School of Fine Arts 
in Paris was a national institution, consisting 
of about 270 painters, 140 sculptors, and 570 
architects, and it now had an annual subsidy 
from the Government of about 12,000/. A 
course of study in this school was the recognised 
mode of training adopted by French architects. 
The students passed through an elaborate and 
systematic course of study under duly appointed 
professors. In Paris, the paternal Government 
not only brought up the young architect in the 
way it thought he ought to go, but when he was 
let out into the world it looked after him, and, 
by means of very stringent rules and regula- 
tions, carefully and systematically enforced, it 
ensured that he should not go very far astray 
from the appointed paths. Hence all that uni- 
formity in height and general effect which 
produced in the minds of some persons, espe- 
cially when seen for the first time, a feeling 
of admiration, and a tendency to draw com- 
parisons with our own streets by no means 
flattering to the latter. Such first impressions, 
however, were not very lasting, for the mind 
became wearied with the monotony of the long 
facades and the almost unbroken skylines. 
Here in England, on the other hand, the young 
architect had no such systematic training, nor 
when he commenced to practise was he confined 
by any such stringent regulations as to height 
or uniformity in general effect. The result of 
this freedom was seen in the variety of design 
and colour in the buildings which were being 
put up in our leading thoroughfares, and which, 
in spite of occasional eccentricity, imparted to 
our streets an interest which was entirely 
wanting under the French system. Several 





* The history of the Association was very fully treated 
of in a series of letters which appeared in the Builder two 
or three years ago. 





events of importance had taken place in the 
architectura! world during the past year. It 


}was his sad duty to add his small tribute of 
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praise to the memory of George Edmund Street 
who died in December of last year. Mr. Street’s 
talents were so universally admired that it man 
unnecessary todilate upon them. Any one who 
examined carefully his last and greatest work 
—the Royal Courts of Justice,—which he was 
not permitted to see completed, could but be 
struck with the infinite variety in design and 
beauty in detail which met the eye in ever 

part of the vast building. It was evidently the 
work of a master mind and hand, and one upon 
which that mind and hand had lavished a 
wealth of thought and care. Another event of 
considerable importance to the profession wag 
the institution of an Examination for all those 
who might now be desirous of entering the 
ranks of the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects. It was to be hoped that in course of 
time that examination would be firmly estab- 
lished, and that it would be considered a 
necessary qualification for all who might be 
desirous of practising in this country as archi- 
tects. Hitherto, unfortunately, nothing of the 
kind had been necessary, and the result had 
been that the profession had frequently 
suffered severely in being misrepresented by 
untrained and unsuitable practitioners. Con- 
sidering the importance of the interests fre- 
quently involved in an architect’s practice, and 
the extent of the knowledge required to pro- 
duce at all satisfactory results, it could not be 
doubted that the step which the Institute had 
taken was a mOSit ii:portant one ,and one in the 
right direction. The subjecv v1 arcnitectural 
competitions had received a very large amount 
of consideration during the past session, but no 
very satisfactory conclusions had been arrived 
at. The objects to be attained were to frame 
such rules and regulations for the conduct of 
competitions as would obtain the approval and 
adherence of the profession generally, and to 
persuade the public in all cases to adopt such 
rules. Architects did not want to discourage 
competitions, but what they did want was 
to have the instructions clearly framed by 
an expert ; to be satisfied that the requirements 
laid down would be strictly adhered to in every 
respect; and that the final selection if possible 
(or, if not, the selection of some small number) 
shall be made by a professional assessor whose 
position and qualification shall be such as to 
command respect. Another great object that 
architects had in view in discussing the question 
was to reduce, as far as possible, the amount of 
work to be done. In these days, when the 
promoters of nearly every building enterprise, 
small or large, must have a competition, 
and when so many architects were found to 
send in designs for anything upon almost any 
terms,* it behoved those who had the interests 
of the profession at heart to make a decided 
stand. The matter was really in their own 
hands. If architects could only be got to agree 
as to the terms and conditions upon which com- 
petitions should be conducted, and to agree, 
further, not to compete unless upon such con- 
ditions, the committees and boards (who desired, 
in most cases, to act fairly and honourably) 
would no doubt be generally ready to adopt 
such leading principles as might be laid down. 
Passing on to glance at the present state of the 
art of architecture, the President observed that 
the Association might justly claim to have 
exercised considerable influence in guiding the 
tastes and supplying the wants of the public. 
Architects were often told by their critics that 
they had no style of their own in this nineteenth 
century, and that they were mere copyists. The 
first part of the statement was, no doubt, true, 
but he was rather disposed to adopt the opinion 
of those who thought that a new and distinct 
style of architecture was an impossibility. For 
what was called style was a combination 1 
the masses and voids, and in the details and 
ornament, of certain well-known and distinc- 
tive forms; and if it was a fact,—as most of 
them believed,—that those forms had in past 
ages been well-nigh exhausted, the best thing 
thev could do was what they were doing now; 
viz., to adopt such a period of work as they vo 
their clients might consider best suited for o 
purpose, and to design their buildings in accore- 
ance therewith. The present century had wit- 
nessed the revival of Gothic architecture, and 
the old work had been studied and measure 

and sketched until its spirit had been thoroughly 
acquired, and buildings of all Kinds had bee! 
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* An apt illustration of Mr. Hayes's remarks rea 
in the ah of the following advertisement, clipped ee. 
a recent number of the Manchester ng ae sors 
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erected, carrying on the tradition and feel- 
‘¢ of the style in a most perfect way, 
pie in @ manner which could no more be 
said to be a copying of the old work than 
one building of the twelfth century could 
pe said to be copied from another of the same 
date. The Gothic work of different periods 
thus revived still continued, and probably would 
continue, to be used for all ecclesiastical work, 
and it would almost seem to have been developed 
in new ways in consequence of the introduction 
of new materials. But it was questionable 
whether this century would see many more 
secular buildings of importance erected in the 
Gothic style. The kind of work which was 
now commonly known as “Queen Anne,” but 
which included a great variety of features both 
English and foreign which were in use before 
and after that sovereign’s reign, had given 
scope to great originality of idea. It had been 
found very suitable for all kinds of secular 
puilding, and seemed likely to hold its own for 
gonie time to come. We had also seen erected 
recently some few buildings in which Late 
(othic features with Classic details were used, 
and it was still open to architects to adopt more 
largely than hitherto mixtures in the art of 
architecture. The current of thought in the 
architectural world had been at times somewhat 
slow and sluggish, but now it appeared to be 
full of life and energy. They, the younger 
members of the profession, were doing their 
best to maintain that life,_-to breathe into their 
designs that nameless spirit of beauty which 
should pervade every architectural work, and 
which was necessary to raise it above the sphere 
of mere building. They were stimulated in 
their exertions by the consciousness that they 
were devoting their energies to a noble study,— 
that they were following one of the few callings 
in life which were worth doing for their own sake 
alone, and by the recollection of the enduring 
character of their work. 

Mr. Rickman said it was now some twenty- 
eight years ago since he had the honour of filling 
the chair of the Association, and he was very 
pleased to hear the present President uttering 
very much the same sentiments, in very much 
the same words, as were uttered by him (the 
speaker) and by others,a long time ago. He 
felt at that time, and he was glad to perceive 
that the Association still felt, that its business 
was that of a younger society,—of a society of 
students of architecture,—just as the business 
of the elder society was that of a society of 
practitioners of architecture. He was exceed- 
ingly pleased to find that the class of young 
men who were now coming forward as students 
had such excellent opportunities of which to 
avail themselves, and he felt assured that the 
Association would continue to do its work ina 
satisfactory manner during the coming year. 

Mr. J. B. Fraser, president of the Leeds 
Architectural Society, said it gave him great 
Pleasure to be present, and to be informed of 
the valuable work which was being done by the 
Association. Architectural societies in the pro-. 
vinces looked upon the Association as taking 
the lead in all matters connected with the edu- 
cational work of the profession, and as being 
entitled to a very large share of the credit of 
what had been done of late years for the 
advancement of the status of the profession. 

Mr. William White, F.S.A., proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address. Among 
the several points which it had touched upon 
eee to the lamented death of Mr. 
tt one of his (the speaker’s) oldest and 
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by the same conviction, and the greatest 
benefits would accrue both to the profession 
and the public from the systematic teaching of 
the Association’s classes for design. He had 
always strongly deprecated eclecticism, which 
was too generally interpreted to mean that the 
architect, having the whole world of architec- 
tural art to choose from, should be at liberty to 
pick out the tit-bits of each style and to put 
them together,—of course, in an orderly and 
systematic manner. 

Mr. John Norton briefly seconded the motion 
for a vote of thanks, which was carried, and 
thus terminated the formal part of the evening’s 
proceedings. 





Syllabus of Papers, dc., Session 1882-1883. 


Nov. 10, 1882.—Address from the President. 
Mr. E. G. Hayes. 

Nov. 24.--“‘Sundry Working Drawings.” 
J. P. Seddon. 

Dec. 8.—‘‘ Horticailtural Buildings.” 
Fawkes. 

Jan. 5, 1883.—‘* Vaulting.” 

Jan. 19. —‘* The Ornament of the Period.” 
Lewis F. Day. 

Feb. 2.—‘* The Position of Caoirs and Organs in 
Churches.” Mr. H. W. Brewer. 

Feb. 16.—‘‘Secondary Schools.” Mr. J. Sulman. 

March 2.—*‘ About Modern Design.” Mr. J. D. 
Sedding. 

March 16,—‘*‘ Theatres.” Mr. Walter Emden. 

April 6.—‘‘Italy.” Mr. F. 'T. Baggallay. 

April 20.-—Members’ Soirée. 

May 4.—‘‘ Museums.” Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 

May 18.—‘‘ Some Notes on Professional Practice.” 
Mr. A. J. Gale. 

June 1.—-‘* Rural Sanitary Authorities and their 
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Mr. W. H. Wood. 
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By-laws.’ Mr. H. D. Appleton. cass 
THE TUILERIES. 
In the approaching demolition of the 


Tuileries it has been decided to preserve and 
employ again certain portions of the materials 
as nearly as possible in the relative positions in 
which they have hitherto lain. The architect, 
M. Garnier, has been instructed to see that the 
blocks of masonry, the parts of the cornices, 
stone lintels, and hewn stones should be 
numbered and kept inorder. After the demo- 
lition is completed it will be decided whether 
these materials shall be employed to erect a 
pavilion or some other small edifice in imitation 
of the architecture of the old Tuileries in 
memory of that ancient residence of the old 
kings of France. For ten years past there has 
been a great difference of opinion as to what 
should be done in this matter. The deceased 
M. Viollet-le-Duc thought that the large space 
between the Champs Elysées and the Garden 
of the Tuileries ought not to be left without 
some building upon it. Amongst the artists 
and architects of the French capital there is a 
strong desire to see a museum of the Nineteenth 
Century erected in that locality, and thus to 
substitute a temple of art for a monumental 
edifice, with which the names of Philibert de 
l’Orme, Jean Bullant, Jacques Androuet, Levan, 
and others are associated. 








EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM 
AT ROME. 


THE excavations in the Forum and on the 
side of the Palatine Hill nearest to the Forum, 
have of late been carried on with unusual 
energy. The modern wall which cut off the 
Palatine on the north-eastern side has been 
pulled down, and the soil beneath and about it 
has been carried away down to the level of 
classical times. By this means extensive sub- 
structures have been laid bare that belonged to 
the Palace of Caligula, and a row of small 
private houses has been discovered which 
formed the boundary of the Forum on this 
side. The Italian Government is in negotiation 
with the Cardinal Vicar, with a view to the 
purchase of the adjacent Church of Sta. Maria 
Liberatrice, and there is good reason to believe 
that it will be successful. The church in 
question stands on the site of the buildings 
once belonging to the shrine of Vesta. The 
ground there has never yet been disturbed, and 
accordingly the excavations that are intended 
to be carried out there can hardly fail to lead to 
discoveries of interest, and bring to light im- 
portant relics connected with the worship’ of 
Vesta. 

The project of connecting the Forum and 
Palatine in their entire extent by systematic 





excavations is the grandest scheme of the kin1 
ever attempted in Rome, and the present 
Minister of Education, Signor Baccelli, merits 
the applause of all civilised peoples for the 
resolution he has displayed in yersisting, in 
spite of much violent and often very personal 
opposition, in carrying out the idea in its en- 
tirety. The proposals, on the other hand, 
which have been made by the municipal autho- 
rities, with a view to provide the means of 
communication across the site are almost 
enough to take an archologist’s breath away. 
The suggestion is to throw an iron bridge over 
the Forum from the Piazetta di S. Teodoro in 
the direction of the Faustina Temple. One can 
hardly imagine anything more incongruous than 
a modern structure of that sort among the 
classic relics of the Forum. It is to be hoped 
that the Italian Government will feel how 
monstrous an absurdity it would be to carry 
out such a scheme, and that Signor Baccelli’s 
energy will succeed in preventing. the Muni- 
cipality from proceeding to its realisation. 

An interesting discovery has already been 
made in the course of the excavations. In 
removing the causeway passing across the area 
in front of the Arch of Septimius Severus the 
remains of an ancient and forgotten church, 
now recognised as that of Santa Maria in Foro, 
have been found beneath the road. The 
church, which is of small size, was constructed 
within the western porticos of the Basilica 
Julia, and on the ancient level. 7 








THE ASPHALEIA THEATRE IN VIENNA, 


SPEAKING of the Asphaleia, or ‘‘ safety,’ 
theatre in Vienna, Herr F. Brandt, who is 
manager of the stage-machinery at the Wagner 
Theatre at Bayreuth, delivers his opinion as 
follows:—The so-called Asphaleia Theatre at 
Vienna, the often-described model of fire-proof 
the.trical buildings, appears to be the work of 
an engineer devoted to hydraulic machinery,— 
of a man, in fact, who knows very little about 
theatres, and who understands nothing of the 
technical department of the stage. The apphi- 
cation of hydraulics to theatrical machinery isa 
very unhappy thought. The most excellent water- 
pressure machines are not to be provided except 
at an immense cost, as they must be of the best 
materials ; they also require to be moved and 
loaded in a uniform manner, but what is worst, 
they constantly stand in need of repair. How 
can we act with machines of this sort in the 
theatre where, during a single performance,— 
often, indeed, during a single act,—the same 
machine has to be employed three or four times 
with burdens and movements that are never 
uniform ? Hydraulic machines are by far the 
least trustworthy we have. But on the stage, 
where everything depends on punctually doing 
what is wanted at the exact moment, and where 
there are a thousand accidents unknown to the 
non-professional man and invisible to the 
spectator, the only machines that are of any 
use are the simplest, the most trustworthy, and 
the least complicated. Let us only remember 
how soon the notion of employing steam for 
moving stage-machinery was abandoned, and 
how often, in the few attempts that were 
actually made with it, human life was en- 
dangered! Precisely similar is the case with 
hydraulics. It is one thing to construct a 
model of one-tenth the natural size, and on 
which three or four pieces of decoration have to 
be moved, and quite another thing to build and 
fit up a stage which will satisfy, not only 
the requirements of the current repertoire, 
but also be equal to any new scenic-technical 
tasks as they arise. All the pompous 
phrases that are employed,—such as “the imme- 
diate and unprepared opening and lowering of 
the entire podium or large parts of it at any 
moment, or setting the entire podium or certain 
sections in wave-like motion; raising and 
lowering of entire rooms by trap-doors or flaps 
running parallel to the side walis of the stage ; 
the wonderful horizon which, in connexion with 
the often very difficult task of limiting the 
extent of the scene in an upward direction, is to 
render us entirely independent of soffits and 
arches,”’—all such phrases can only raise asmile 
on the face of every really experienced stage 
painter or machinist. In models, such things 
are very easy to execute, but when carried out 
on a large scale they leave their inventor com- 
pletely in the lurch. In certain special and 
exceptional cases such things may be and have 
been successfully applied. But to attempt to 
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bring them into operation altogether asacomplete 
system, is absurd and impossible, whether the 
motive power be hydraulics or steam or anything 
else. Ina theatre so fitted, one would never be 
able to find at the right moment the proper 
piece of theatrical machinery through being 
overdone with machines. It is quite possible to 
erect fire-proof theatres without resorting to all 
these so-called practical, but really most unprac- 
tical, expedients. 








THE CORINTH CANAL. 


WHILE war has been raging on the banks of 
the canal that joinsthe Mediterranean and Red 
Seas, the spade has been busy on the Isthmus 
of Corinth, where the Greeks are engaged on a 
new and bold undertaking, which is destined one 
day to be the highway of commerce between 
the ports of the A%gean, Constantinople, and 
the Black Sea on.the one hand, and all the 
States of the western half of the Mediterranean 
as well as of Western Europe generally, on the 
other. The work of excavating the new Corinth 
Canal, of which King George turned the first 
sod in the spring of the present vear, is, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, rapidly progressing. 
Within the past month additional hands have 
been taken on, and at present the number of 
navvies employed on the excavation is about 
800. The work commenced on the 10th of 
April last, and up to the 15th of August the 
quantity of earth removed was a quarter of a 
million cnbic métres. New dredging-machines 
have been ordered, and are expected to arrive 
at Corinth in November, by the help of which 
the progress of the work will be vastly ac- 
celerated. At the two ends of the new Corinth 
Canal the first steps have already been taken in 
laying the foundations of the two new ports 
which the Greek Government has decided to 
establish there. 








EDINBURGH. 


A CONGREGATION in connexion with the 
Established Church, which at present occupies 
an iron church at Lorn-street, has succeeded in 
raising a building fund to enable them to erect 
a suitable permanent church. Plans, it appears, 
have been obtained from Messrs. Sloan & 
Balderston, the celebrated American church 
architects, and the carrying out of these is to 
be supervised by Mr. Thomson, architect, 
Leith. The architecture of the church, it is 
said, will embrace the principal features of the 
Gothic style. The frontage towards Lorn- 
street is to be octagonal, with three entrance- 
doorways, one in a tower at one side, one ina 
porch at the other side, and one in the centre. 
Besides these three entrances, there will be two 
inthe rear. A circular arrangement has been 
adopted in the interior which will have a gallery 
of horse-shoe form. The area of the building 
will be 76 ft. square, and an open span-roof, 
without intersecting beams, will give an 
appearance of airy spaciousness. A com- 
modious platform is provided for the preacher, 
and the vestry is placed behind it on the same 
level, the session-rooms, &c., being placed 
underneath. Above the centre vestibule space 
will be left for an organ-loft. The spire is 
intended to rise to a height of 200 ft., but it is 
not proposed to complete it at once. The 
estimated cost of the building is about 6,0001., 
and accommodation will be provided for 1,200 
sitters. It may be mentioned that Messrs. 
Sloan & Balderston lately obtained the contract 
for the building of a palace for the Emperor of 
Mexico. 

The foundations are in process of excavation 
for an addition to the Advocate’s Library. The 
addition will consist of three stories, and be 
fitted up to contain about 100,000 volumes. 

An influential committee has been formed for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to John 
Knox. A list of subscriptions to the amount of 
upwards of 1,200/. has been published, and should 
a sufficient amount be obtained it is intended to 
place asaccessories, statuesof Patrick Hamilton, 
George Wishart, George Buchanan, and Andrew 
Melville, one at each corner of the pedestal. 
The commiteee have secured as sculptor. Mr. 
D. W. Stevenson, A.R.S.A., whose embodiment 
of the Reformer, as represented in the published 
engraving, “‘ has received a warm and universal 
approval.”” The monument is intended to be 
placed in the small square to the west of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral. None of the designs sub- 
mitted for the Wellace and Bruce Memorial 





have been deemed worthy of acceptance, and it 
is not yet decided what steps will be adopted to 
carry out the scheme. 

After paying all expenses connected with the 
care of the public monuments in the city there 
remains a profit of 2861. 2s. 3d. for the year. 
From the accumulation of balances the Town 
Council have been able to expend 1,4181. 4s. 10d. 
on statues and statuettes, which have been 
placed in the niches of the Scott monument, 
while there still remains in hand a balance of 
1,4421. 17s. 6d. 








THE EVANS MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
110ME AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, GRAY’S 
INN-ROAD. 


A CHAPEL has been recently erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Charles J. & C. Herbert Shoppee, 
architects, of 61, Doughty-street and 22, John- 
street, Bedford-row, London, W.C., on a site 
forming part of the exercising-grounds of the 
College. It is approached from an arched 
covered way serving as a cloister, and is 
intended as a memorial to the late Rev. J. J. 
Evans, M.A., for many years principal of the 
College. The foundation-stone was laid about 
five months since by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Chichester, and the chapel was opened for 
divine service on Thursday, the 12th of October. 
Its architectural treatment is Romanesque, and 
its dimensions are 53 ft. in length by 22 ft. in 
width, with an aisle on the north side, 27 ft. by 
9 ft. 

Externally the chapel is partly faced with 
glazed white bricks and Box stone dressings 
relieved with blue bricks in courses, and covered 
with green slates and red ridge tiles. 

On the stone tympanum over the entrance- 
doors the words “ Holiness unto the Lord”’ are 
incised and the letters gilt. 

The interior of the chapel is faced with white 
Suffolk bricks and string-courses and cornice of 
dark purple Luton bricks with Box stone quoins, 
jambs, and arches to the windows. The windows 
are glazed with tinted glass in geometrical 
patterns, in lead lights, by Messrs. Odell, of 
Bath-street, City-road. The arcade separating 
the aisle from the chapel is semicircular, and 
has moulded stene voussoirs and labels. The 
shafts are of polished red Aberdeen granite, 
with moulded stone bases and stone capitals, 
earved by Mr. Bradford, of Albert-street, 
Kennuington-road. The roofs are of pitch pine, 
with moulded principals resting on Box stone 
corbels, and with moulded ribs and cornices. 
A pitch-pine dado, 5 ft. high, is fixed to the 
walls. 

At the west end js a gallery with ornamental 
pitch pine front, and with separate access by 
stone staircase from the cloister. ‘The reading- 
desk, entrance-doors, lobby, and seats are of 
pitch pine. The chapelis paved with Craven, 
Dunnill, & Co.’s geometrical tiles, with encaustic 
tilesatintervals. The gasfittings are of wrought- 
iron of Messrs. Gardner's manufacture. The 
chapel will be heated by hot water. 

A brass memorial plate engraved by Gawthorp 
is fixed against the south wall. 

Ample provision has been made for ventila- 
tion and the admission of fresh air. 

The works have been well carried out by the 
builder, Mr. Henry Burman, of 37, De Laune- 
street, Kennington-road. 








THE COURT-YARD “DE LAS DON- 
CELLAS,’ SEVILLE PALACE. 


“Tne Alcizar of Seville,” says Sefior Don 
Pedro de Madrazo, in the eleventh volume of 
his Recuerdos y Bellezas de Espaiia, “is in great 
part a reproduction of the charms of the 
Alhambra, due to the same architects who 
constructed the magnificent palace of Granada. 
There are to be seen the precise copies of those 
beautiful traceries which adorn its doors and 
ceilings; those stalactite vaults which dazzle 
the eye and puzzle the mind; those mural 
decorations of elegant Byzantine twigs and 
geometrical twists which, even to this day, 
puzzle drawing - masters; those charming 
saloons, where the genius of harmony appears 
to predominate; those luxuriant gardens, which 
invite to rest, meditation, and solitude.” 

One of the marvels which captivate the 
attention of the visitor and the artist in the 
beautiful Alcazar of Seville is the principal 
inner courtyard, called ‘‘de las Doncellas,” and 
also ‘“‘del Trono del Tributo” ; names derived 





ition of Ancient Monuments, 








tlt 
from an unfounded tradition, acc 
which the Moorish kings received in 
the feudal tribute of the time due to the cal; hs 
of Cordova, and consisting of a hundred inne 
This legend is contradicted, on the ground that 
Seville never was the capital of the Andalusian 
caliphate, and that there are no data justifyin 
the conclusion that any Saracenic palace existed 
until the eleventh century. 

The illustration which we give in this week’s 
Builder represents one of the corners of this 
yard. It is a rectangle containing galleries 
supported on marble columns, arranged to match 
with each other, and embellished with arches in 
the Pointed style. On the frieze are shown 
trophies and shields with the arms of Don 
Pedro I. and of other kings, as well as the 
pillars of Hercules, with the motto, “ Plug 
ultra,’ the design of which is attributed to 
Luis Marliano, physician to Charles Y. 


ording to 
this court 








DESIGN FOR BIRKENHEAD 
TOWN-HALL. 


THE design we illustrate, marked Fide,” 
and which was the third in order of merit, ig 
by Mr. G. B. Rawcliffe, architect, Burnley, and 
Mr. E. P. Wright, surveyor, Plymouth. This 
design, although considerably richer in detail, is 
intended to harmonise with the surrounding 
building in Hamilton-square. The borough 
surveyor, borough treasurer, and town clerk 
occupy the principal floor, which is 8 ft. 6in. 
above the street; the other officials, medical 
officer, school attendance officer, nuisance in- 
spector, gas and water, &c., being located in the 
basement and top story. 

The first floor is the municipal floor, with 
council-chamber in front centre ; town council 
and mayoral apartments down each side, and a 
large public assembly-room in the rear. The 
four elevations were intended to be faced with 
Hollington stone, and the principal entrance, 
staircases, passages, &c., with Ancaster or 
Combe Down stone. The cost is estimated at 
42,0001. 








EAST SUSSEX, HASTINGS, 
AND ST. LEONARD’S INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


Tur design submitted by Messrs. Higgs & 
Rudkin, of 68, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, now illus- 
trated, consists of a block of buildings covering 
nearly the whole site. It is only four stories 
in height. The basement is 4 ft. below the 
level of the Parade, and contains the kitchens, 
dispensary, waiting-room, heating-chamber, and 
mortuary, which is completely cut off from the 
main building. The central portion of the 
ground-floor is occupied by the administrative 
department; the right wing by the accident- 
ward for women; and the left by that for the 
men. This arrangement is followed on the 
upper floors. The wards contain an average 
of 1,200 cubic feet of air per hes, and 
are each overlooked by a nurses’ room. 
The ventilation is effected by means of 
Tobin’s ventilating tubes and _ extracting- 
flues. The entrance-hall is situated in the 
centre of the building, and provided with 
double sets of swing- doors, protecting the 
main building from draught, the principal 
staircase being immediately opposite. There 
are also two secondary staircases for nurses 
and servants in direct communication with the 
wards, and four lifts (two in connexion with 
the kitchen, one with the dispensary and 
medical department, and the fourth for ambu- 
lance). The elevation, though inexpensive, or 
effective, being of red brick and eared 
it is well broken up by the two end wings ane 
a fine central tower. oe 

The building will accommodate 100 patients, 
at an estimated cost of 20,0001. 





—— 





Vandalism.— The village of Sawston, Cam- 
bridgeshire, is noted for a fine stem of an 
ancient cross of Barnack stone. Of late years 
the base has been damaged by children playmg 
upon it. Last week, the parish —— 
who ought to be proud of this interesting Teles 
decided to utilise it by converting it into A 
lamp-post and fixing street-lamps thereon. 3 > 
is to be hoped some public-spirited persons W! , 
invoke the aid of the Society for the Preserv® 
or otherwise 
effectually prevent this gratuitous piece of 
ignorant vandalism. 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR THE BIRKENILEAD TOWN-HALL. a em 
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DESIGN FOR THE SUSSEX THROAT AND EAR DISPENSARY, BRIGHTON.—Mnr. Goopricu, Arcnirzcr. 
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PROPOSED DESIGN FOR BRIGHTON, 
HOVE, AND SUSSEX THROAT AND EAR 
DISPENSARY, BRIGHTON. 


Tus valuable institution has been but a few 
years in existence, yet its rapid development 
required suitable architectural extension. With 
this purpose in view the design we have illus- 
trated was furnished. 

It was proposed to be built of red brick and 
Corsehill stone, with green slates for the roof, the 
principal feature of the fagade being the carving. 
The arrangement comprises, on ground-floor, 
waiting-room for out-patients, with separate 
entrance, consulting-room, &c., with kitchen 
and out-oftices at back; on the first floor the 
poard-room, running the whole width of the front- 
age, and comprising the three large bays, lava- 
tories, &c.,a large women’s ward in therear, with 
bay-window looking on the back, &c. On the 
second floor men’s ward over the other, and 
similar to it, and on the attic floor caretaker’s 
rooms. Necessary lifts, nurses’ rooms, &c., are 
provided on each floor. 

The floors are of fire-proof construction, with 
1 in. of asphalte between two thicknesses of 
outer walls for the prevention of wet. The 
whole of the interior fittings are of pitch-pine 


varnished. The architect is Mr. Jerome F. D. 
Goodrich, Union Chambers, North - street, 
Brighton. 


Since this design was prepared a suitable 
plot of ground has been purchased by the com- 
mittee for the dispensary in the Queen’s-road, 
Brighton, a commanding position in the town, 
which has, however, necessitated a revised de- 
sign, which is now under consideration, and 
although the facade will lose frontage, the great 
depth of plot will give a separate entrance for 
out-patients at the rear. 








SARACENIC GEOMETRICAL TRACERY. 


THE great beauty and wonderful variety in 
the ornamentation of Mahometan buildings are 
very striking when we consider that the artists 
were prohibited by the Koran against idols, and 
that this has been construed by their fanatical 
commentators into an edict against any imita- 
tion whatever of the human form or of natural 
objects, except in scarcely recognisable conven- 
tional forms. This compelled the Arab artists 
to take up a new line, and to depend upon 
themselves for their inspirations; and soit was, 
that science allied itself to imagination, and 
conceptions were evolved of decidedly original 
character from an infinite combination of 
geometrical lines. They delighted in intricacy, 
and prided themselves on perpetual novelty ; 
but however elaborate their designs may be, 
they are always based on some simple form,— 
either the square, the triangle, the pentagon, 
or the hexagon; and though, to many persons, 
it would seem almost impossible to copy some 
of the more elaborate designs which decorate 
the mosques of Ispahan, Cairo, Damascus, 
Bagdad, and other Mahometan cities, a little 
geometrical knowledge immediately gives the 
clue to the principle, and at once facilitates the 
task. Splendour of colour is also a characteristic 
of Arab art, all the positives and secondaries 
being sometimes used in one design, but sepa- 
rated from one another by tracery lines of 
black or white or gold singly, and sometimes 
black and white or gold and white combined. 
Their harmony and repose were secured by 
alranging the colours on some geometrical plan. 
Those, in the circular design we give of the 
Centre compartment were red; the next ten 
Wangular spaces might be blue, the next ten 
pentagons red, the next triangles green, and so 
on. The tracery (of which we only give the 
centre-line) would be formed of a black centre- 
line and a white line on either hand, and would 
interlace or pass under and over at the inter- 
sections, 

Fs Persian Mahometans, being of a different 
gious sect to the Arabs, were able to imitate 
nature, and consequently their art, in some of 
its examples, closely resembles that of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, 
a S mn the West, in Medieval times, Saracenic 
apa universally ajeplied. Copies of the 
— — elaborately illuminated in gold and 
inlaid a oors, lecterns, and tables were 
ge ebony, tortoise-shell, ivory, and 
interior ~pearl. Windows of cupolas and 
ye ae sng were filled with jewel - like 
‘= nh ss. Walls were lined 8 ft. to 12 ft. 
. impressed faience tiles glowing with 





lustre and harmonious tints, surmounted by 
arabesque tracery work in stucco, 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
deep, of designs similar to those we print. 
Pavements were of different marbles. Carpets 
were woven with wools of richest dyes; palls 
and sacred banners in mosques were embroidered 
in gold and silver and richest silks. Externally 
the details of doors, panels, and friezes were of 
rich marbles, porphyries, breccias, and ser- 
pentine.* 

We have, here, then an architectural and 
decorative mine which has not, in this country, 
been very diligently explored, and as the style 
which has lately been in vogue appears to be 
going out of favour, it may, perhaps, prove a 
successor, and not inconsistently, inasmuch as 
our Queen rules over a greater number of 
“eens subjects than Kaliph, Sultan, or 

ah. 








THE RHIND LECTURES IN 
ARCH AOLOGY. 


Dr. JosepH ANDERSON delivered the fifth 
lecture of this course ¢ (in connexion with the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland), on the 
25th ult., taking for his subject “‘ Chambered 
Cairns in Argyle, Orkney, Inverness-shire, &c.”’ 
Dr. Anderson said that in 1871 Dr. Angus 
Smith, Manchester, explored the large chambered 
cairn at Achnacree, near Loch Etive, in Argyle- 
shire. In form the cairn was approximately 
circular, 75 ft. in diameter, and rising to a 
height of 15 ft. in the centre. There were 
traces of an outward ring formed by a trench, 
and an embankment round it 135 ft. in diameter. 
The entrance passage was about 28 ft. in length, 
3 ft.6in. high, and 2 ft. wide. It was lined 
with slabs set on end and covered with lintels. 
The cliamber interior to which this passage gave 
entrance resembled that of the Caithness cairns 
in being triply divided, but differing in the 
manner of division. Each of the three parts of 
the triply-divided space formed a separately- 
roofed and walled chamber, the second entering 
by a doorway with a raised sill in the back of 
the first, and the third entering similarly from 
the back of the second. The passage de- 
creased slightly in height from the exterior 
entrance inwards, so that the entrance in 
the first division of the chamber’s interior 
was only 2 ft. 2 in. square. The first chamber 
measured on the ground 6 ft. by 4 ft. The 
walls were formed by flat slabs, set on edge in 
the lower part, over which they were built in 
the ordinary manner of dry walling, the upper 
stones lapping so as to bring the space to be 
covered into an area of 5 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. 
Its rudely vaulted roof was covered at a height 
of 7 ft. by a single stone. The two other 
chambers were smaller, and had no overlapping 
of the side and end walls, but were spanned at 
a lower elevation by large flat slabs. The floors 
of the chamber were covered with stones, 
strewed loosely about, and in the loose soil of 
the floor were found fragments of several urns 
of peculiar form. No indications of cremation 
were observed, and though no remains of un- 
burned bodies were discovered, the presumption 
was that the interments were unburned, both on 
account of the form of the urns and the absence 
of burned bones, which are almost indestruc- 
tible. Having described the cairn at Largie, 
Kilmartin, together with the urns found there, 
and also the cairn at Kilchoan, Dr. Anderson 
said that in this group of Argyleshire cairns 
he recognised the same features that gave 
character to the Caithness group, but with cer- 
tain differences. They were chambered cairns ; 
the chamber was subdivided into compart- 
ments, the roof was partly rounded by vault- 
ing and partly by flat slabs, and in one case 
it was wholly flat. The contents were burials 
after cremation. No trace of bronze was 
present in any of them; and when implements 
were found with the interments, they were 
merely of chipped flint. Passing to speak of 
the group of cairns of a similarly interesting 
character to the north of Caithness, the lecturer 
described the Maeshow cairns, in which there 
were indications which led to the conclusion 
that the chambers were broken, probably in the 
hope of finding treasure, in the twelfth century. 
The names carved in Runes on its walls were 
mostly names of persons living there in the 
time of Earl Rognvald, the Jorsala-farer. He 





* With all this, breadth and simplicity were quite con- 
sistent with this style, as may be seen by examining the 
photographs at the India Museum. 

+ For some notice of the previous lectures of the course 
see Builder, p. 569, ante, 





described the crosses carved in the chamber, 
and the carving of the ‘‘ Dragon of Maeshow,”’ 
and remarked that the art characteristics of 
these carvings were those of the twelfth century 
and of the colonial Scandinavian style; and, he 
held, these accidental carvings did not elucidate 
the story of the structure. The essential 
features linked it with the chambered cairns of 
the Scottish mainland, while its special features. 
were those of a local variety of the general type. 
Having described the structural peculiarities of 
the chambered cairn on the Holm of Papa West- 
ray, Dr. Anderson said that in this Orkney group 
of chambered cairns we had the same essential 
characteristics as were exhibited by the groups 
which had been described on the mainland 
of Scotland. There was a typical relationship 
with strong local differentiation in each of the 
groups, so that while the essential character- 
istics remained the same, the Orkney group, the: 
Caithness group, and the Argyleshire group had 
each a special character of its own. Another 
group of cairn structures, of a very remarkable 
character, was situated in the little plain of 
Clova, on the edge of Culloden Moor, within a 
few miles of Inverness. Like all the others, 
they possess a definite internal outline and a 
regularly - constructed interior chamber and 
passage ; but, unlike any of the others, there 
was no sub-division of the internal chamber, 
and they presented an external feature which 
was not present among the groups of similar 
structures peculiar to Orkney, Caithness, and 
Argyle,—namely, the addition of a ring of 
standing stones erected outside the periphery 
of the cairn. It was clear that all these cairns, 
however much they might differ from each other 
in their structural details, belonged to one type 
of sepulchral structure, differing from all other 
types that were present in the same area,— 
(1) in the possession of an interior chamber 
accessible by a passage; and (2) in the posses- 
sion of a definite external form, which was. 
structurally defined. In speaking of them he 
had called them cairns, with respect to their 
present appearance, but with respect to their 
essential characteristics it had been demon- 
strated that they were in reality the ruins of 
buildings that were distinctly structural an 
architectural in character and conception. The 
system of their structure and design was a 
system that produced a building with outside 
and inside, with roofs and floors, external and 
internal doorways, partitions, and passages. 
A just conception of these features. of their 
character and of their significance was only 
attained with difficulty, and after investiga- 
tion, comparison, and reflection. But their 
enormous magnitude was a featare of their 
character which gave an instantaneous impres- 
sion of energy and power, and the obvious fact 
that they were houses of the dead instinctively 
challenged our respect for their builders. They 
were men who were in their stone age, but it 
was plain that they were not on that account 
inferior in capacity and culture to the men of 
the bronze or iron ages, in so far as capacity 
might be indicated by the construction of cairns, 
or culture signified by an attitude of mind 
which regarded the perpetuation of the memory 
and honour of their ancestral dead. 

The sixth and concluding lecture of the pre- 
sent course was delivered on the 27th ult., the. 
subject being ‘“‘ The Culture and Civilisation of 
the Stone Age in Scotland.” Dr. Anderson 
said that, as he had before had occasion to re- 
mark of the Bronze Age, there was no vestige 
of a dwelling or of a defensive structure known. 
in Scotland which could be proved by evidence 
to have been the work of the men of the Stone 
Age. It was to their burial-places that we 
must, therefore, look as the chief sources of 
the materials which might disclose the quality 
of the culture and the pattern of the civilisation 
existing among them. These materials were 
not abundant, but there were others which 
were more abundant, and whose testimony, 
though less direct and circumstantial, was not 
the less relevant to the purpose of their investi- 
gation. They were rarely found in hoards or 
groups. By far the larger number had beep 
found casually in ploughing, in draining, or 
in excavations in peat-mosses, in the beds of. 
rivers, and in the margins of lochs, or in sandy 
wastes by the sea-sbore. He pointed out. 
that stone axes and moulds for casting spear- 
heads of bronze had been found together at. 
Campbeltown, Argyleshire; and that instances 
of stone implements occurring in groups had 
been found in Aberdeenshire; at Dunmore, 
Glenshee ; at Daviot, Inverness-shire; at Ting- 
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wall, in Shetland; and at Fochabers. These 
implements served the double purpose of tools 
and weapons. Speaking of the method of hafting 
and the form of the typical stone axe, the 
lecturer said that its speciality of form and 
fineness of finish were indications of culture, 
while the perforated battle-axes of stone were 
characterised by a fineness of finish and decora- 
tion which exhibited special skill and taste in 
their manufacture, and afforded evidence of the 
capacity and culture of their makers. In the 
finer forms of these chipped implements, it was 
manifest that their rudeness was the result of 
processes ‘carefully adapted to the properties 
of the material, and performed with a dexterity 
and a precision only to be acquired by practice 
and experience. That their surfaces were 
always unsmoothed, while other implements in 
the same material were finely polished, was evi- 
dence that the absence of polish in them was 
the result of intention and not the result of 
incapacity. And that this abstention from all 
effort to produce a finer finish of surface and 
outline than that which resulted from the 
merely constructional process ought rather to 
be recommended as a merit than censured as a 
<lefect in the workman’s culture seemed plain 
from the fact that, whether practically or 
wsthetically considered, the form thus finished 
possessed a character of fitness and beauty 
which was universally acknowledged as most 
admirable. This character was the result of a 
single process perfected to a pitch of delicacy 
and refinement which is now unattainable. The 
process which they thus invented and perfected 
was the very process which scientific investiga- 
tion had found to be the most suitable to the 
qualities of the material which they employed. 
In all these manifestations of special knowledge 
and skill it was impossible to hold that there was 
not evidence of culture. The man of the Stone 
Age, whose culture and civilisation were thus 
made dimly visible to us by the relics of his 
life and the memorials of his dead, was the 
typical representative of primeval man in Scot- 
jand. There was no evidence of the existence 
in the Scottish area of any representative type 
of man of higher antiquity or of lower culture 
than this. 








AN OFFICIAL VIEW OF LONDON. 


To the new number of the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, her Majesty’s Chief 
Commissioner of Works, contributes an article 
{with plans) entitled ‘‘ Public Works in 
London,” in which the intentions of his depart- 
ment in respect of Grosvenor-place and Hyde 
Park Corner, the site of the proposed new 
Public Offices, Charing-cross, and the Tower of 
London, are set forth and defended. Without 
at the present moment entering on the disputed 
points involved, we quote Mr. Lefevre’s intro- 
ductory sketch of London as it remains to us. 
We must, however, mention one agreeable 
announcement, which is to the effect that 
endeavours will be made to find a better posi- 
tion for the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
which now surmounts the Arch :— 

In some of its many aspects London is one 
of the most beautiful and interesing cities in 
Europe. There are, indeed, vast districts in it 
of unredeemed ugliness, lowness, and poverty, 
where there is no single feature of beauty or 
grandeur, where the population passes through 
its daily toil, from the beginning to the end of 
life, umllumined by a ray of interest from sur- 
rounding influences, and where society seems 
intent on reducing life to the most monotonous 
and dreary existence that could be devised. 
Nor are dulness and monotony confined to the 
districts inhabited by the labouring people only ; 
the more fashionable quarters which have 
grown up during the last two centuries in the 
west of London have been constructed on a 
sj.tem, and under a tenure, which was best 
calculated to prevent any individualism from 
manifesting itself; and contractors, bent only 
on making the utmost profit out of hundreds of 
houses built, for the sake of cheapness, on the 
same model, have impressed and stereotyped 
whole districts with the most uniform, dreary, 
and commonplace domestic architecture. 

Probably also no city in the world has ever 
owed so little to the munificence or taste of its 
principal owners and wealthiest citizens. The 
great owners of the freehold of London, with 
rare exceptions, have been content to lease their 
land for long terms to contractors, who have 
built without regard to external appearance. 
If. open spaces have been left uncovered with 





buildings, it has been through no consideration 
to the public, but in order to attract a wealthier 
class of tenants by the exclusive use of the 
gardens thus formed, and which, screened from 
the public by iron railings, give a sense of 
dreariness and seclusion which would not be 
tolerated by public opinion in any other capital 
of Europe. Of the untold wealth which has 
accrued, or is accumulating against the time 
when the leases fall in, to these London free- 
holders, from no efforts of their own, but from 
the growth of the population and the conse- 
quent continual increase in the value of land, 
nothing has been devoted to public improve- 
ments. They have not even contributed to 
their share of the great public works of utility 
carried out by the Metropolitan Board, as by 
the terms of their leases the whole of the 
rates, however unexpected they may be, must 
fall upon the leaseholders, and Parliament has 
not seen fit to compel these owners to contribute 
their share. They have also been content for 
the most part to live in houses of no greater 
external merit than those which their con- 
tractors have built for others ; and of the great 
houses of London with character, dignity, and 
beauty, scarcely one belongs to those who owe 
the greater portion of their wealth to the 
metropolis. The absence of public spirit in the 
owners of the freehold of London is scarcely 
less conspicuous among its wealthiest merchants, 
and few indeed are the benefactions to the 
metropolis on their part for the purpose of 
adding to its permanent beauty or attractions. 
The improvements in Leicester-square, and the 
bringing to England of the Obelisk and its 
erection on the Thames Embankment at the 
cost of Sir Erasmus Wilson, are among the 
rare cases of the kind that have occurred. 

London, however, owes much to its con- 
nexion with royalty, in respect of that which 
above all things is its chief boast,—its parks. 
What other great cities in this country have of 
late years owed to the munificence of wealthy 
citizens, or to the self-imposed taxation of their 
people, London has owed chiefly to the wise 
liberality of its sovereigns, whose ancestors, 
fortunately, through love of sport, had pro- 
vided themselves with ample parks for this 
purpose, in close contiguity to the palaces in or 
near London. Regent’s Park, formerly called 
Marylebone Park, came into possession of the 
Crown in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Hyde Park 
was taken by Henry VIII. from the Abbey of 
Westminster in exchange for the lands of a 
dissolved priory in Berkshire; and St. James’s 
Park by the same monarch from Eton College 
in exchange for other lands. The three together 
formed a hunting-ground for Henry VIII. of 
considerable extent and wildness. Hyde Park 
was opened to the public for the first time of 
his own free will by Charles IL., and though it 
was closed again during the Commonwealth, 
and indeed sold in three lots, yet on the restora- 
tion the sale was annulled, and the park was 
again made public. The Green Park was 
purchased by Charles [I., and the same monarch 
opened both St. James’s and the Green Park 
to the public in the autumn of 1660; and the 
Regent’s Park, as its name indicates, was 
opened to the public by the Prince Regent in 
the early part of the present century. The 
splendid application of Kew Gardens to scientific 
purposes was due to the wise generosity of our 
present Queen. Battersea and Victoria Parks 
were bought out of moneys voted by Parliament, 
a part of which it was intended to recoup by 
the sale of frontages, before the existence of 
the Metropolitan Board, and before the time 
when it was considered that the supplying such 
breathing-places was a function of municipal 
government. The wide demains of Richmond, 
Hampton Court, Greenwich, and Bushey have 
also long been enjoyed by the public, owing to 
the fortunate propinquity of these royal posses- 
sions to the metropolis. These are all now 
separated from the managemeut of the Crown 
property, and under the Act of 1851 maintained 
at the cost of the country, under the control 
of the Office of Works; and it is matter of 
common acknowledgment tbat the management 
of these parks, and especially the gardening of 
the more central of them, have of late years 
marvellously improved, and leave nothing to be 
desired in comparison with those of any other 
capital in Europe. 

Looking broadly at the results of these 
operations, it may safely be said that no other 
city or number of cities have in their neigh- 
bourhood so many and so beautiful or so varied 
places of public resort open to all the world. 
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The views from Hampstead Heath, from Plum. 
stead Common, near Woolwich, and from the 
higher parts of Epping Forest, are unequalled in 
their various aspects, while on Wimbledon Com. 
mon, on Blackheath, on Barnes Common, and 
many others that could be named, the public 
have opportunities of breathing fresh air and of 
enjoying nature in its primitive state toa decree 
which is wholly unexpected in the neighbour. 
hood of such a population. It would require 
many years thoroughly to explore all that the 
neighbourhood of London has to offer in this 
direction, and, as all these places are within an 
easy walk, they may be enjoyed by people of 
all classes. 

Turning from our parks and commons to the 
buildings of London, it 1S necessary to speak 
with less of praise. Considering its vast size, 
and its enormous population, the number of 
buildings of architectural importance is not 
large ; but what we have of them are perhaps 
not to be easily matched in other cities. What 
is beautiful and interesting in London is for the 
most part concentrated on the banks of the 
river from Lambeth Palace and Westminster to 
the Tower of London, and the streets north of 
the river which are parallel to its course. It is 
singular, indeed, that in a city of the antiquity 
and size of London the buildings which have 
been preserved to us from ancient times should 
be so few in number. Of buildings erected 
before the year 1100 we have only now sar- 
vived the keep of the Tower and its chapel of 
St. John, built by Bishop Gundolph, one of the 
most perfect specimens of Norman architectute 
in England, the chapel of the Pyx in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and the old tower in the precincts 
of the Abbey known as the Jewel House. Of 
the twelfth-century work we have remaining 
only St. Bartholomew the Greater, in Smith- 
field, and the round church of the Temple 
(much modernised, however), and three or four 
ancient crypts in the City. To the thirteenth 
century we owe Westminster Hall, the choir, 
transepts, and nave of Westminster Abbey, the 
inner church of the Temple, the chapel of 
Lambeth Palace (much altered), and the outer 
walls, water-gate, and the church of St. Peter 
ad Vincula in the Tower of London. Of four- 
teenth-century work we have but little; it 
consists of the College Hall and the Abbot's 
House of Westminster, the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and part of the cloisters of the Abbey, built by 
Abbot Littlington, the cloisters of the Houses 
of Parliament, the Church of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate-street, and St. Savicur’s, South- 
wark. Between 1400 and 1500 were built the 
Guildhall, Crosby Hall, the gateway and the 
Lollards’ Tower of Lambeth. 

The next century, from 1500 to 1600, gave us 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey; 
the three gateways of St. John’s Priory, 
Clerkenwell, of lLincoln’s Inn, and of St. 
James’s Palace; the churches of St. Andrew 
Undershaft and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; Gray’s 
Inn Hall, Middle Temple Hall; the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, the Savoy Chapel; the 
older parts of Hampton Court, and part of 
Fulham Palace. 

Coming to more recent times, it may be said 
that London owes what it has of interesting 
and important buildings to the genius mainly 
of three architects,—to Inigo Jones, to Sir 
Christopher Wren, and to Sir Charles Barry. 
Other architects are represented by one or at 
most two works, many of them of great merit, 
but these three alone can be said to have set 
their mark upon the general tone of London 
architecture. 

Of Inigo Jones’s work we have the Banquet- 
ing House, Whitehall, the Rolls Chapel, the 
Gateway of Westminster School, the Water Gate 
of York House, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the 
chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, Shaftesbury House, 
Bishopsgate-street, and the interior of St. 
Catherine Cree ; and we have a reminiscence of 
his work in the Strand frontage of Somerset 
House, which was adapted by Sir W. Chambers 
from the original building erected by Img 
Jones. 

Sir Christopher Wren had the splendid oppor 
tunity offered by the clean sweep made of the 
City churches and buildings in the Great Fire 
of 1666. To the variety and vigour of = 
genius we owe a great part of what the City 0 
London still has of architectural interest. 
Besides St. Paul’s, the noblest fane of modern 
times, of Italian Classic style, with the excep- 
tion of St. Peter’s at Rome, and exceeding that 
in the grace and beauty of its exterior, he or 

: ; f which, such 
built fifty-three churches, many © 
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ag St. Michael’s, Cornhill; St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook; St- Mary-le-Bow, and St. Bride’s, are 
most beautiful specimens of their style. We 
owe also to Wren the more modern parts of 
Hampton Court, the two rare blocks of Green- 
wich Hospital, with their splendid colonnades ; 
(helsea Hospital, Marlborough House, Ken- 
sington Palace, the Halls of the Paper Stainers’ 
and the Skinners’ Companies, the College of 
Physicians, and the western towers of West- 
minster Abbey. Of his many churches, two 
only,—St. Mary Aldermary, and St. Alban, 
Wood-street,—are in the Gothic style. 

To no architect since the time of Wren does 
London owe so much as to Sir Charles Barry. 
Of his work we have the Reform Club and the 
Travellers’ Club, the reconstructed Treasury 
buildings fronting Whitehall, the College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and Bridgwater 
House, all buildings of high merit; and, lastly, 
we owe to him the Houses of Parliament, a 
building which, whatever criticism in detail it 
may call forth, is, undoubtedly, when looked at 
as a whole, a most beautiful conception, and 
worthy alike of its site and its purpose. After 
this, the only public buildings which need be 
noticed are the Public Offices, by Sir G. Scott; 
the Natural History Museum, recently com- 
pleted by Mr. Waterhouse; and the New Law 
Courts, the architect of which (the late Mr. 
Street) died but a few months ago, not before 
he had completed every design for the mar- 
vellous variety of detail of this building, but 
before he could realise in its entirety the result 
of this his greatest and most beautiful work. 

Of private mansions there are but very few 
in London and its neighbourhood worthy of 
notice. Among the few exceptions are Holland 
House, one of the most heautiful specimens of 
Tudor Domestic architecture; Charlton House, 
near Woolwich; Ham House, the unaltered and 
most interesting family residence of the Dysart 
family; Sion House, the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, on the top of which is to be 
seen the lion formerly so familiar to London on 
the house improved away to make place for 
Northumberland-avenue. In the more populous 
parts of London, the list of really fine houses 
is very small. It comprises Spencer House, 
Bridgwater and Stafford Houses, and Dorchester 
House,—a remarkably beautiful specimen of 
pure Italian style, and a great ornament to 
Hyde Park. Of other great public works of 
modern times, it is almost superfluous to men- 
tion the magnificent embankment of the 
Thames; and the three beautiful arches, with 
connecting pillars, at the entrance of Hyde 
Park, by the late Mr. Decimus Burton. 

It will be obvious from this slight survey 
how few are the relics which have come down 
to us intact from olden times. It may warn us 
how sacredly we should preserve them, and how 
important it is that they should be opened out 
to the fullest view on every side. It also shows 
that, while much has been done in the past few 
years, a wide field remains, in which all the 
agencies for the improvement of the metropclis 
may find work for along time to come. The 
means at the disposal of the Government for 
this purpose are necessarily limited, as the 
general taxpayers are rightly jealous of the 
expenditure of public money for any purely 
metropolitan work; and in the future there is 
more to be hoped for from the Metropolitan 
Board, or whatever may hereafter be the muni- 
cipal government of a united London, than 
from any Government agency. 








Richard Trevithick.—The Cornwall cor- 
respondent of the Mining Journal says,—There 
‘8 nO unmemorialised man in England to whom 
the county lies under a deeper debt than it does 
to Richard Trevithick,—oue of the group of 
Cornish worthies on whom Mr. Worth lectured 
at the recent Polytechnic Exhibition, and of 
whom he spoke as probably the greatest all- 
round inventor the world had ever seen. It is 
no credit to popular writers upon engineering 
matters that Trevithick should have been cold- 
shouldered into oblivion while Watt and the 
paemrons were written into far more than 

eir due meed of fame, great as that meed 
neds was. This injury to his memory 
; n ig be recovered, but something might 
urely be done in the county of his birth, as 
proposed, to associate his name with a work of 
popular utility. Need his grave at Dartford 


- red longer unmarked by monument or record 
sod » reat man whose bones lie beneath its 








THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


THE eleventh annual report of the Local 
Government Board, as now constituted, lately 
issued, is a voluminous record of a year’s work 
in connexion with poor-law administration, 
local government and taxation, and the public 
health. The report is for the year between 
March 25th, 1881, and March 25th, 1882, and 
contains a mass of information and statistics. 

Among the encouraging items in the report, 
we find testimony borne to the effect of sani- 
tary improvements in diminishing the death- 
rate. The report adds to the remarks made in 
last year’s report upon the steady improvement 
of the public health, as indicated by the pro- 
gressive reduction in the death-rate, that the 
death-rate of 1881 was lower than that of any 
other year since the establishment of civil 
registration in 1837. The rate of mortality 
from all causes in 1881 was only 18°9 per 
thousand of population, while in the two 
decades,—1861-70 and 1871-80,—it averaged 
22°5 and 21°5 respectively. The rate from the 
seven principal zymotic diseases was 2°24 per 
thousand in 1881, whilst in those decades it 
was 4°11 and 3°36 respectively. The rate from 
fever was 0°27, whilst in 1861-70 it was 0°88, 
and in 1871-80 it was 0°49. ‘‘ We cannot,” 
says the report, ‘“‘but regard this progressive 
diminution in the mortality from zymotic 
diseases, and especially from fever,—which is 
probably the most amenable of all to sanitary 
control, as a special matter for congratula- 
tion.” 

As a large number of plans for hospitals are 
from time to time submitted by Boards of 
Guardians for approval by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, it seemed desirable to the Board 
that in this matter we in England should avail 
ourselves of anything which can be taught us 
by the experience of foreign countriesas regards 
the arrangement and construction of such 
buildings. With that object the Board in- 
structed their architect, Mr. P. Gordon Smith, 
to visit certain hospitals at Heidelberg, Stras- 
burg, Paris, and St. Denis, which were stated 
to present good examples of various types of 
improved hospital construction. Mr. Smith’s 
report of the short inquiry which he was able 
to make on the subject, together with some 
notes by Dr. Mouat, who accompanied him, is 
printed in the Appendix to the Board’s report. 
The hospitals reported upon are the Acade- 
mische Krankenhausat Heidelberg, the Chirurgie 
Klinik at Strasburg, the Hospital Bichat at 
Paris, the Municipal Hospital at St. Denis, and 
the isolation-wards for puerperal fever at the 
Lariboissi¢re Hospital, Paris. Mr. Smith gives 
a great many interesting details as to cost and 
arrangement of these buildings, and says that 
the general result of his observations at the 
several institutions leads him to believe that 
much advantage is to be gained from an insight 
into the most recent hospital arrangements 
adopted in other conntries. One of the most 
important points that struck him was the large 
extent of site compared with the number of 
patients occupying the buildings erected thereon. 
The tendency in the modern hospitals described 
in the report is to subdivide each institution 
itself into a number of detached ward-blocks 
containing comparatively a small number of 
patients ineach. This is especially noticeable at 
Heidelberg and St. Denis. 

Dr. Mouat, in his notes appended to Mr. 
Gordon Smith’s report, says that the chief 
feature of excellence, in a medical sense, of the 
hospitals mentioned consists in the perfect 
separation of wards devoted to different pur- 
poses, and the consequent complete classification 
of cases which this separation renders possible. 
The rough arrangement, adopted in most of the 
older hospitals at home and abroad, into medical 
and surgical wards, with a separation of the 
sexes, is now known (says Dr. Mouat) to be 
quite inadequate to secure the highest standard 
of healthy conditions in the treatment of 
disease. Each pavilion or block being self: 
contained, with all the needful means and 
appliances, as well as the staff required, is also 
a first-class factor in obtaining the same end. 
A general feature of undeniable advantage in 
all the Continental hospitals now in course of 
construction is the extended area in which the 
best of them stand; the utilisation of the 
interspaces as gardens; and the arrangements 
made by verandahs and otherwise of getting 
the sick into the open air the moment 
they are able to leave their beds,—and 








even before, in 
weather permits. 


surgical cases, when the 

Dr. Mouat regrets that 
the time at Mr. Smith’s disposal did not 
permit of his seeing the Friedrichshain 
Hospital in Berlin, which has been some 
years in occupation; the Moabite Hospitai for 
the treatment of infectious diseases, in the same 
city ; and the Maternity Clinique recently built 
and occupied in connexion with the Ecole de 
Médecine, in Paris. The latter, however, in 
Dr. Mouat’s opinion, possesses some serious 
defects, which wouid, he feared, take no long 
time to reveal. The building had not been 
occupied at the time of his visit. 

Under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act the Board have authorised 
the borrowing of 1,878,374l., and have recom- 
mended the advance of all except 57,3741. by 
the Commissioners at a low rate of interest. 
The borrowers were—Birmingham, 1,500,0001. ; 
Liverpool, 50,000/.; Norwich, 10,000/.; Swan- 
sea, 121,000l.; Walsall, 15,000/.; and Wolver- 
hampton, 182,374. 

The Alkali Act of 1881 did not take effect till 
this year. Dr. Angus Smith, in his seventeenth 
annual report, appears to indicate that sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, the most offensive gas escaping 
from chemical works, escapes less from the 
works than from alkali waste heaps and the 
drainage therefrom, with which there is power 
to deal; and as regards the acid gases, excess 
of escape has been generally conquered, and the 
chief difficulty remaining is in condensation, as 
to which he offers some suggestions. 

As to the metropolitan water-supply, the re- 
port cites the report of Lieutenant - Colonel 
Bolton as to the floods making the water of the 
Thames and Lea polluted and difficult to filter, 
—a difficulty which was successfully contended 
with except by the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company, who were unprovided with sufficient 
storage reservoirs, and who were compelled to 
take in dirty and muddy water. Reference is 
also made to the report of Professor Frankland, 
which states that little more than one-twentieth 
of the whole supply can be described as of uni- 
formly .good quality for drinking, and to the 
voluntary report of Messrs. Wanklyn & Cooper 
that London water compares advantageously 
with that of other large towns. Constant 
supply was extended to 20,377 houses in 1881, 
but had still to reach three-fourths of the 
houses in London. Fire hydrants are increased, 
but still fires occur frequently, the reports of 
which describe the water arrangements as un- 
satisfactory. 








WHITE’S CLUB, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, 
PICCADILLY. 


Wuiter’s CLUBHOUSE has recently undergone 
extensive alterations. In consequence of the 
back portion of the premises adjoining Jermyn- 
street (consisting of the Strangers’ Dining-room, 
Kitchen, and other offices) having been erected 
on Crown land, the lease of which expires early 
in 1883, it was determined to re-arrange the 
front and principal portion of the premises so 
as to obtain all requisite club accommodation : 
this has been done by the construction of a lofty - 
and commodious kitchen on the second floor of 
the back portion of the front premises, with a 
pantry, scullery, and a powerful lift to the same 
from the basement level. 

The old floor was not removed, but a second 
and fireproof floor has been constructed with 
rolled-iron joists filled in with galvanised corru- 
gated iron centreing, and the whole covered 
with concrete, composed of Portland cement 
and coke breeze. 

The large and -handsomely-decorated room 
which extends the whole frontage of the pre- 
mises on the first floor (formerly used as a card- 
room) will now be used as a members’ and 
strangers’ dining-room, and will form one of the 
most capacious club dining-rooms in London. 
It is supplied from a composite service-lift from 
the kitchen, which will also supply the private 
dining-room in the rear. 

The left-hand wing of the back portion of 
the premises has been extended in width on the 
ground-floor to make it wide enough for a 
billiard-room, and the room in the basement 
under the new billiard-room will now be used 
as the servants’ hall. 

The old billiard-room is now converted into 
and appropriately furnished for the strangers’ 
smoking-room. These works, with numerous 


alterations in the front basement of the pre- 
mises, have been executed in six weeks by 
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Messrs. W. & E. Curtis, of Curzon-street. The 
kitchen has been fitted up with every modern 
convenience suitable for an establishment of 
this magnitude by Messrs. Jones, Dray, & Co., 
of Castle-street, Leicester-square; and the whole 
of the works have been executed from the plans 
prepared by and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Milbourn, architect. 








THE PARKES MUSEUM. 


Tue first general meeting of the members 
of the Parkes Museum, since the incorpora- 
tion of the Museum, was held on Saturday 
last (October 28th, 1882), at the new premises 
lately acquired by the Council in Margaret- 
street, Regent-street. Captain Douglas Galton, 
C.B., was voted to the chair, and amongst those 
present were Mr. Thos. Twining, of Twicken- 
ham; Mr. George Godwin, Professor de Chau- 
mont, Professor John Marshall, and numerous 
other gentlemen interested in the success of 
the Museum. The secretary, Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, having read the notice convening the 
meeting, it was unanimously resolved that 
H. R. H. Prince Leopold Duke of Albany, who 
had graciously consented to accept the presi- 
dency, be formally elected to that office. The 
following noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen, all 
of whom had signified their consent, were then 
elected vice-presidents :—The Duke of Northum- 
berland, the Duke of Westminster, the Ear] of 
Derby, Earl Fortescue, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Sir Richard A. Cross, M.P., Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, K.C.S.I., Miss Florence Nightingale, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Professor Huxley, 
Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., and Professor 
Tyndall. The following gentlemen were then 
elected as the Council of the Museum, in 
whose hands its administration is vested :— 

Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S., chairman ; 
Dr. George Vivian Poore, vice-chairman ; Berkeley 
Hill, esq., M.B., 55, Wimpole-street, W., treasurer; 
Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D.; Rogers 
Field, esq., B.A., M.Inst.C.E.,; George Godwin, 
esq., F.R.S., F.R.1.B.A.; Dr. William R. Gowers ; 
Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A.; Professor John 
Marshall, F._R.S. ; Charles Henry Parkes, esq. ; Dr. 
J. Russell Reynolds, F.R.S.; Edward C. Kobins, 
esq., F.R.1.B.A. ; Dr. Edward H. Sieveking ; Pro- 
fessor IT’. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.; Dr. J. Charles 
Steele ; Thomas Twining, esq. ; Alfred Waterhouse, 
esq., A.R.A. ; Dr. Dawson Williams, hon. secretary 

Capt. Douglas Galton, in replying to a vote 
of thanks for presiding, said that the Museum 
had now entered on a fresh phase of existence, 
and had established itself as an independent 
institution, in premises which, after the neces- 
sary alterations had been completed, bid fair to 
serve its purpose, for the present at least, ad- 
mirably. The Council contemplated making 
the sanitary arrangements necessary for the 
museum itself as perfect as possible, and it was 
intended that all such arrangements should be 
useful for teaching purposes; the drainage, for 
instance, had been carefully considered by Pro- 
fessor Corfield and Mr. Rogers Field, M. Inst. 
C.E., and the latter gentleman had generously 
undertaken to bear the whole expense of carry- 
ing it out. Mr. Twining had undertaken the 
whole trouble and cost of arranging, and for the 
most part of providing, the Food Collection ; 
the Warming, Lighting, and Ventilating have 
been referred to a special committee, whose 
endeavour it would be to ensure that every 
appliance was the best of its kind. The general 
collection was to be carefully weeded and re- 
arranged, and it was hoped that the Museum 
would be opened to the public soon after 
Christmas. 








THE LANCASHIRE “PLATEWAY.” 


Such is the name of a new engineering pro- 
ject which is likely to make its appearance in 
Parliament next session in the hope of obtaining 
Legislative sanction. It aims at effecting a 
very great change of method in the inland 
transit of merchandise, but in the first instance 
its sphere is restricted to the manufacturing 
districtsof Lancashire. If practicable in Lan- 
cashire, it will be practicable elsewhere, and 
the scheme, therefore, involves vital issues for 
the railway companies,—at least, so far as 
goods traffic is concerned. Rroadly, the pro- 
posal is to lay out a series of roadways radi- 
ating from Liverpool to the centres of manu- 
facturing industry in South Lancashire, to 
carry along these roadways a double set of iron 
plates corresponding in breadth with the wheels 
of ordinary lorries or wagons (and having raised 





flanges on their outer edges to keep the wagons 
on the track), to set the loaded wagons on this 
smooth plateway, and draw them by steam 
traction engines to their appointed destination. 
Passenger traffic is excluded from the scope of 
the scheme; it is confined entirely to goods, 
and the anticipation is that it will be possible 
to carry these at a much lower rate than is 
now charged by the railway companies. The 
movement has its origin and motive in the 
burdensome charges now levied by the com- 
panies. 

The “‘plateway”’ is not, we are assured, put 
forward as a rival or counterblast to the con- 
templated Manchester ship-canal. It aims at 
facilitating the transport of cottonand other com- 
modities to and from Liverpool and Manchester. 
To take the case of a bale of cotton which has to 
be conveyed from a ship at Liverpool to the 
millat Manchester or elsewhere. Under exist- 
ing usage it undergoes frequent transference 
from carts or vans to railway trucks, and vice 
versd, and, of course, all these transfers augment 
the cost of transport while at the same time 
delaying it. The process of the “ plateway” 
will be infinitely simpler, and, therefore, propor- 
tionately cheaper. The bale will be loaded on to 
the appointed wagon at the ship’s side or at the 
warehouse door, the wagon will be drawn by 
horses to the nearest station of the Plateway 
Company, it will be linked on to a long train of 
other similar wagons, a steam traction-engine 
will be placed at the head of the train, and ‘t 
will haul the whole train of vehicles along the 
smooth plateway to the appointed destination. 
At the further end of the plateway the traction- 
engine will be disconnected, horses will be yoked 
to the wagons, and they will at once be drawn 
to the mill-yard. By this treatment all the 
labour and expense of repeated transhipments 
will be obviated. The same vehicle that 


frreceives the cotton at the Liverpool dock 


or warehouse will deliver it into the mill 
without any intermediate handling. Accord- 
ing to the Liverpool correspondent of the 
Times, the scheme, as mapped out by the pro- 
jectors, covers a large portion of the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire. The present 
proposal is to lay down 1333 miles of plateway, 
at a rough estimate, costing about four a half 
millions of money. There are two main routes, 
one starting from the south end of Liverpool 
and running to Oldham, vid Warrington, touch- 
ing the south side of Manchester, and taking in 
Ashton and Staleybridge. The other route 
starts from the north end of Liverpool, touch- 
ing St. Helen’s, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Bolton, 
Bury, Heywood, and Rochdale, and, like the 
other line, terminating in Oldham. There will 
also be subsidiary lines leaving the main road 
at convenient points, and branching off to 
Burnley in one direction and Preston in another. 

The originator of the project is Mr. Alfred 
Holt, of Liverpool. 








DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN BUILDER 
AT FLEETWOOD. 


THE death has just been announced, at the 
age of seventy-four, of Mr. Thomas Atkinson 
Drummond, a builder and contractor at Flect- 
wood, who for more than a quarter of a century 
past has been well known as the builder of 
almost every house in Fleetwood from the time 
of its foundation in the year 1836 to a period of 
something like three decades later. The de- 
ceased, who was greatly attached to Fleetwood, 
was a native of Newcastle, where he served 
an apprenticeship to a bricklayer, and subse- 
quently, having been a journeyman in London 
and Dublin, he repaired to Manchester, where 
he became a sub-contractor in brickwork for 
several new bridges. In 1837, the year after the 
foundation of Fleetwood, having heard glowing 
accounts of what was then designated ‘‘ New 
Liverpool,’ he was induced to take up his 
residence there, and he soon became a contractor 
for the brickwork of the greater portion of 
the houses and other buildings which quickly 
rose up in succession in the newly-founded 
town. He erected most of the public buildings 
which rose up within thirty years after the first 
formation of the town. Of churches and public 
institutions he was contractor for the large 
Roman Catholic church, the Independent 
chapel, the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, the 
Primitive Methodist chapel, and the Whitworth 
Institute. The deceased had been one of the 
Town Improvement Commissioners from the 
passing of the Improvement Aci in 1841 to the 
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ta 
time of his death. He was the largest owner 
of house and warehouse property in Fleetwood 
His funeral last week was attended by the 
Improvement Commissioners and members of 


and a numerous gathering 


other public bodies, 
of the residents. 
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RESTORATIONS AT THE TOWER. 


Some fresh buildings are about to be erected 
at the Tower of London by the Commissionerg 
of her Majesty’s Public Works and Buildings 
and in order to clear the site for the intended 
structures, the materials of the large block 
which has for many years been used as the 
Ordnance office and stores were sold by Messrs, 
Horne, Eversfield, & Co., on Monday. This 
building, which is towards the east end of the 
Tower overlooking the Thames, and situated 
between the Wakefield and the Salt Towers, 
contains a spacious ground area, being upwards 
of 160 ft. in length and 90 ft. in depth, and con- 
tains four lofty floors. It was erected at diffe- 
rent periods. The basement is said to have 
been built some 200 years ago, in the latter por- 
tion of the seventeenth century; whilst the 
first and second floors were erected about a 
century since, during the reign of George III. 
The third or top floor is of comparatively recent 
erection, having been built in 1854, during the 
period when the Crimean War was raging, and 
here the Guards were entertained at a public 
dinner on their return from the Crimea in 1856. 
The sale of the materials on Monday was 
held in this apartment, where there was 
a numerous attendance of builders and dealers 
in this class of property. The catalogue 
contained 129 lots, and stated that the building 
comprised upwards of a million bricks, in 
addition to the stonework, and a large and 
valuable quantity of ironwork (including 100 
iron columns), and lead. The timber, stone, 
and ironwork connected with the different 
floors, comprising 120 out of the entire number 
of 129 lots having been disposed of; the lead 
on the building was offered in two lots, and 
realised 2691. The brickwork forming the main 
walls and carcass of the building, sold in four 
lots, concluded the sale, realising only the 
moderate sum of 216/. The total proceeds 
of the sale amounted to 1,320/. It was stated 
that the estimated original cost of the building 
was between 30,000/. and 40,000/. The pur- 
chasers of the materials are under an engagement 
to have the whole of them removed in six 
weeks, when the buildings intended to be 
erected on the site will be at once commenced 
by the Office of Works. 

They will extend eastward from the Wakefield 
Tower to the Salt Tower, the main feature 
being the restoration of the old Lantern Tower, 
which is to be erected about midway between 
the above-named two towers, and exactly on 
the site which it formerly occupied, many cen- 
turies ago, before the building now about to be 
taken down was erected. The original founda- 
tions of the old Lantern Tower have recently 
been discovered, and upon them the restored 
historical structure will be erected. The draw- 
ings for its erection have been made from old 
sketches, and in the rebuilding of it all the 
original features will be preserved, the mate- 
rials, as far as possible, consisting of the old 
stones forming the building annexed to the 
White Tower, which was some time ago taker 
down. Between the three towers a stone wall, 
in continuation of that on the west side of the 
Wakefield Tower, and in every respect uniform 
with it, will be carried along eastward in front 
of what was formerly the palace, to the 
boundary of the Salt Tower. The removal of 
the Ordnance Offices, which are upwards of 
70 ft. in height, will open out a commanding 
view of the White Tower from the river. When 
this particular portion of the work has been 
completed, the old and now disused horse- 
armoury, which was built in 1826, on the south 
side of the White Tower, will be taken down 
when the original plinth of the White Tower 
will be exposed to view. 

Within the last few weeks the horse-armoury 
has been removed from the last-named building 
into the upper floor or council-chamber of the 
White Tower, and is now being arranged there, 
an oaken handrail being carried round “ 
apartment alongside the different specimens ; 
armour. _The smaller chamber, on the east Sl : 
of that in which the horse-armoury is arrange®, 
is now fitted as a museum for the display ad 
Indian armoury. The specimens will be enclose 
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in lofty and spacious ebony glass cases, erected 
on two sides of the chamber. The whole of the 
new horse-armoury arrangements and the 
Indian museum are being carried out by the 
Royal Engineering Department of the Tower, 
Sergeant- Major Andrews, R.E., being foreman 
of the works. It isto be hoped he is competent. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,875. E. Guattari, London. Device for pre- 
venting the surreptitious opening of doors and 
windows. Oct. 13, 1882. 

4,894. J. Wadsworth, Manchester. Appa- 
ratus for heating, cooking, and ventilating, Xc. 
Oct. 14, 1882. 

4,936. P. M. Justice, London. Water or 
stench-trap connexions. (Com. by C. Light- 
body, Brooklyn, U.S.A.) Oct. 17, 1882. 

4951. J. M. Hart, London. Automatic regis- 
tering apparatus for closet doors, &c. Oct. 18, 
1882. 

4,980. H. McRuer, Glasgow. Cooking-ranges. 
Oct. 19, 1882. 

4,995. T. Kay, Stockport. Apparatus for 
warming and heating rooms and places, &c. 
Oct. 20, 1882. 

5,027. G. A. Biddis, Newbury. Apparatus 
for regulating the supply of water to water- 
closets, &c. Oct. 21, 1882. 

5,041. E. Green, Halifax. 
Oct. 23, 1882. 

5,100. H. M. Tarratt, London. 


Sewage - traps. 


Appliances 


for securing window-curtains, &c. Oct. 26, 
1882. 
5,106. W. H. Lindsay, London. Construction 


of window-sashes. Oct. 26, 1882. 
NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 
Oct. 17, 1882. 
2,859. H. C. Tucker, Peterborough. Sash- 


weight attachments for sash windows. June 17, 
1882. 


3,145. C. Priestland, Birmingham. Rack 
pulleys for blind-cords. July 4, 1882. 
3,702. L. Roth, Wetzlar, Germany. Manu- 


facture of cement. Aug. 3, 1882. 

3,956. J. H. Johnson, London. Production of 
artificial stone, &c. (Com. by the Certaldo 
Marble Company, Paris.) Aug. 18, 1882. 

4,090. W. Thornburn, Boroughbridge. Appli- 
ances for heating and warming. Aug. 26, 1882. 


Oct. 20, 1882. 


2,828. E. H. Baxter, Birmingham. 
ing door-knobs to their spindles, &c. 
1882. 

2,868. J. Thomas, Bangor. Apparatus for 
cutting or shaping stone. June 17, 1882. 


Attach- 
June 15, 


3,103. W. A. M. Valon, Ramsgate. Bricks 
and tiles. July 1, 1882. 
October 24, 1882. 
2,926. A. K. Robinson, Leeds. Cooking 


ranges and stoves. June 20, 1882. 

3,223. J. H. Topham, Manchester. Filtration 
~ aoe for domestic and other supply. July 7, 

52. 

3,229. U. Bromley, G. Crowe, and W. James, 
Chester. Flushing apparatus for water-closets, 
urinals, &c. July 7, 1882. 

3,324. C. Portway, Halstead. Gas stoves. 
July 13, 1882. 

4,112. W. M. Brown, London. Baths. (Com. 
by W. W. Rosenfield, New York, U.S.A.) Aug. 
29, 1882, i. 


or 


October 27, 1882. 


2,961. J. Harsant, London. 
closets, traps, and urinals, &c. June 22, 1882. 

3,000. G. Dawson and C. Butcher, Thorn- 
cliffe. Kitchen ranges. June 24, 1882. 

4,281. S. Heimann, London. Treatment of 
peat for paving purposes, &c. Sept. 8, 1882. 


Flushing water- 


4,438, J. W. Andrews, Whittlesea. Blind 
roller furniture, &e. Sept. 8, 1882. 
4,655. R. Hudson, Gildersome. Construction 


of metallic staircases. Sept. 30, 1882. 


aii ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 

ublished during the Week ending October 21, 1882. 
nde J.J. Lish, London. Fire-blowers for 
“ening combustion and abating smoke in fire- 
states, &c. March 6, 1882. Price 6d. 


A soft sheet of iron ; fi 
. “y 8 fitted to the grate, which i ffi 
“iently flexible for the fo eee eee ee 
ight 1 rece of th 
hight to the front of the ebaiees. draught to make it fit 


2 Compiled b 
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1,113. R. Pearson, 
Combination stench-traps. 
Price 6d. 


This is a double trap, the first being of a smaller capacity 
and leading into the second larger one. 


1,143. E. P. Phillips, London. Spring hinges. 
March 9, 1882. Price 6d. 


The pin of the hinge is formed by two divided parts, a 
projection on the end of one fitting into a hole in the end 
of the other. A helical spring is wound round this divided 
pin, with each end secured in one of the parts. Each part 
is secured to opposite flaps of the hinge. Thus whichever 
way the door opens the spring is brought into play. 


Kingston - upon - Hull. 
March 8, 1882. 


1,213. R. Wright, Richmond.  [Fire-grates. 
March 13, 1882. Price 4d. 


After the fire is lighted, a small quantity of lime is 
sprinkled on the top of the coals to consume the smoke. 


1,228. J. Chaffin, Bath. Glazing green-houses, 
sky-lights, &c. March 14, 1882. Price 2d. 

To dispense with the use of putty, felt, indiarubber, or 
other soft waterproof material is used, which is placed 
round the edges of the glass and secured to the frames, 
(Pro, Pro.) 

1,236. W. R. Lake, London. Venetian blinds. 
(Com. by A. H. Lindefedt, Gothenburg.) 
March 14, 1882. Price 2d. 


These are rolled round rollers instead of being drawn up 


in the usual way. (Pro. Pro.) 
1,251. J. T. Todd, Edinburgh. Roadways, 


tramways, and railway platforms, &c. March 


15, 1882. Price 2d. 


The wooden blocks are set in a metallic framing in which 
there is a separate socket for each block. (Pro. Pro.) 


Published during the week ending October 28, 1882. 


370. A. Cordingley, Bradford. Finishing the 
surface of concrete floors. Jan. 25, 1882. 
Price 2d. . 

The surface is rolled by a roller with grooves, thereby 
raising slight projections thereon, (Protection not 
allowed.) 

394. H. M. Bennett, Liverpool. Isolating fire 
and smoke from the auditorium in theatres, &c. 
Jan. 26, 1882. Price 2d. 

A perforated water-pipe is run along the top of the cur- 
tain, so that when this is lowered a sheet of water can play 
down it. (Protection not allowed.) 

1,128. J. Ra vson, Balsall Heath. Apparatus 
for controlling the flow of water from cisterns. 
March 8, 1882. Price 2d. 

A stand-pipe is fitted to the long leg of the _—— in the 
cistern, on the end of which is a valve. When this is 
opened, the flow of water exhausts the air out of the 
syphon, and sets up the action. (Pro. Pro.) 

1,175. E. B. Edwards, Liverpool. 
materials.. March 10, 1882. Price 2d. 

These slates are formed of well vitrified silicate of 
alumina and silica. They are baked at a high heat, and a 
glaze is formed on them with salt oxide of lead. (Pro. 
Pro.) 

1,232. J. H. Johnson, London. Bricks or 
blocks for building walls, &c. (Com. by F. 
Bander, Paris.) March 14, 1882. Price 2d. 

The bricks have ribs or projections on them which fit 
into corresponding recesses in the next adjacent bricks, by 
which they are locked together. (Pro. Pro.) 

1306. W. Simmons, Maidstone. Ingredients 
for the manufacture of hearthstone. March 17, 
1882. Price 2d. 

These are Hassack stone, chalk, and Portland cement, 
which are ground and mixed with water. The blocks are 
then moulded therefrom. 


1,325. C. Slagg, Leeds. Drain and sewer 
pipes. March 18, 1882. Price 4d. 


A rest is formed on the outer edge of the socket which 
supports the spigot end of the next pipe while the joint is 
being made tight. 

1,326. C. Slagg, Leeds. 
March 18, 1882. Price 2d. 
To create a sufficient velocity through the trap with the 


ordinary run of sewage the sectional area of the throat is 
reduced. (Pro. Pro.) 


1,388. G. Kent, Portsea. Chimney-tops or 
ventilators. March 22,1882. Price 6d. 


A tapered perforated tube is placed on the top of the 
chimney, on which is the inverted frustrum of a cone, 
above which are a series of conical frustra, the whole being 
surmounted by a cap. These are all surrounded by a 
cylindrical casing, somewhat larger than the outer circum- 
ferences of the frustra. 


Roofing 


Traps for drains: 








The Pall of a Railway Bridge.—The late 
accident on the Great Western Railway (Wey- 
mouth branch), when a bridge fell, through the 
floods, and caused the death of a stoker, formed 
the subject of inquiry at an inquest held on 
the 27th ult., at Cattistock. According to the 
evidence, the foundations of the bridge had 
been undermined, the structure, which was of 
wood, easily giving way, as it was only supported 
by brick abutments. Only a few days before 
the bridge had been inspected and found safe. 
‘“ Accidental death” was the finding of the 





jury. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


St. Helen’s——The ceremony of turning the 
first sod for two wells which the Corporation of 
St. Helen’s have commenced sinking on Lord 
Derby’s Knowsley estate was performed on 
the 28th ult., by the Mayor of St. Helen’s, 
Mr. Richard Pilkington. Alderman M‘Bryde 
(chairman of the Water Committee), before 
calling upon the Mayor to cut the first sod 
of the new works, gave a brief history of 
the St. Helen’s Waterworks, and the reasons 
which had compelled the Council to seek 
an additional water-supply from that dis- 
trict. He then expressed the belief that they 
had every reason to expect that from those 
proposed works an abundant supply of water 
would be obtained, which, with the water 
obtained from existing sources, and the supply 
they were entitled to demand from the Liver- 
pool Corporation upon the water from Vyrnwy 
being delivered to that city, would, he hoped, be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the town 
for many years to come. Mr. Gaskin is the 
engineer. It is intended to first sink two wells 
at Knowsley, each to be about 150 ft. deep, 
with an additional tore-hole of between 300 ft. 
and 400 ft. deep, the two wells being connected 
with a drift-way, after which a well will be 
sunk at Kirkby, three miles north-west of the 
Knowsley station. The water will be conveyed 
in 15-in. pipes from Kirkby to Knowsley, 
where it will join the Knowsley water, the 
whole to be carried in 21-in. pipes to Portico, 
where a junction will be effected with the 
existing mains, which at present supply the 
Brownedge and Eccleston mill-surface reser- 
voirs, whence it will be distributed to the 
town. 

Stafford.—The Stafford Town Council on the 
17th ult. held a special meeting to take into 
consideration the advisability of applying for 
an Act of Parliament to obtain a water-supply 
from Cannock Chase. A desultory discussion 
took place in committee, the general feeling of 
the Council being apparently against going to 
the expense of a fresh Act. A resolution was 
ultimately carried, that samples of the pump- 
water of the town should be analysed, in order 
to see what improvement had taken place since 
the adoption of the tub system, and that the 
meeting should be adjourned for a month. A 
pretty general feeling seemed to exist in favour 
of making further attempts at the bore-hole on 
the common, by employiug a first-class practical 
firm to sink a shaft down past the difficult salt 
deposits, to tub the latter out, and then make a 
heading over the 750 ft. of bore-hole relinquished 
by the first contractor. 








HARBOUR WORKS. 


Berwick.—The report on the scheme for the 
proposed fishery harbour at Green Haven, pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Watt Sandeman, C.E., New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, shows that he proposes to 
construct the harbour in three sections, the 
first, or northernmost, being two acres in area, 
and the second and third each three acres, 
making a total of eight acres. The depth of 
the entrances, which are to be protected by 
outer and inner piers, would be 7 ft. below low 
water, or 22 ft. below bigh-water level of spring 
tides,—a depth which exceeds that of any har- 
bour between the Tyne and the Forth. The 
area of the quays around the harbour would be 
about 8% acres. The levels of the ground 
adjacent are such that a branch railway could 
be made without difficulty. The North British 
Railway Company have been applied to, and it 
is expected they would construct the branch 
railway, which would be only 900 yards in 





extent. The Duke of Northumberland assents 
to the project, and has agreed to grant, at a 
rent of 12/. a year, 4} acres of land adjoining 
the proposed harbour, including his interest in 
the harbour as lord of the manor. Mr. Sande- 
man estimates the cost of making No.1 harbour 
and the piers between Nos. 2 and 3 harbours at 
24,7431., and the cost of No. 2 harbour and the 
pier between it and the first at 23,891/., and 
the cost of No. 3 harbour at 15,3171., or a total 
of 63,9511. Mr. Sandeman points out the great 
railway facilities Berwick enjoys, and which are 
essential for the development of a first-class 
fishing port. There are in all thirty-four oppor- 
tunities of .despatching fish from Berwick in 
the twenty-four hours, twelve of which are by 
fast trains. 

Burntisland.—The sea-wall on the foreshore 
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west of Burntisland Harbour, which has been 
erected by the Harbour Commissionsrs for the 
purpose of enclosing ballast, and reclaiming 
ground thereby, has just been completed, after 
a twelvemonth’s labour, at an expense of about 
3,0001. The contract for reconstructing the 
point of the breakwater and widening the har- 
bour entrance is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Other works in progress are: extension of quay 
wall at dock-head; dry stone rnbble embank- 
ment at head of tidal basin: and repairs to 
roundhead at dock entrance, all of which are 
being carried out by Mr. Chalmers. 

Montrose.—On the 16th ult. a special meeting 
of the Montrose Harbour Trustees was held 
to receive the report of the committee 
appointed to consider as to the construction of 
a new pier from the corner of the east quay to 
the outer corner of the wet dock protection 
wall. The committee, after discussion, resolved 
to approve of the large plan reported on by 
Mr. Cunningham, the engineer, the probable 
cost of which he at first estimated at 6,100/., 
and now at 5,7501., with a new pier about 550 ft. 
in length, extending from the outer corner of 
the east quay to the outer corner of the dock 
protection wall. The report was unanimously 
adopted. 

St. Ives.—A meeting of fishermen and others 
interested was held in the Town-hall, St. Ives, 
Cornwall, on the 13th ult., to consider a scheme 
for the improvement of the harbour. Cap- 
tain Jacob Care, who presided, said,—A scheme 
has been discussed here at various times for 
the improvement of our harbour. It consisted 
in the addition of 250 ft. to the present quay, 
pointing in the direction of Hayle Bar. There 
have been some amongst us who did not altogether 
agree with that scheme, and after a great deal 
of deliberation on the matter another has been 
prepared. It is that a pier of 900 ft. in length 
be extended from Pednolver in the direction of 
Smeaton’s pier. This would leave an opening 
of 220 ft. for the mouth of the harbour. In 
addition to this it-will be necessary to strengthen 
the present wooden pier that it may act as a 
breakwater, and the effect of this will be to 
throw the sea, which would otherwise come into 
the harbour, on to the back of the proposed 
southern pier. After discussion, it was resolved 


to approve of the new scheme as being the best, 
but that the opening be reduced from 220 ft. to 
180 ft. 








SCOTCH NEWS. 

Falkirk.—The work in connexion with the 
erection of the new Post-office is going on 
quickly, and it is expected that the building 
will be ready for occupation by the Post-oftice 
authorities some time in the month of April. 
The building will have a frontage to Market- 
street of 47 ft., and will be (says the Falkirk 
Herald) “of a plain style of architecture.” The 
depth will measure 39 ft., whilethe beight above 
the footpath will be 40 ft. The ground-flat 
will be exclusively devoted to the requirements 
of the Post-office, while the upper flat will con- 
sist of two dwelling-houses approached by a 
front entrance in Market-street. The following 
are the names of the successful contractors :— 
Mason, Mr. J. Gardner, Falkirk ; joiners, Messrs. 
J. & A. Main, Falkirk; slater, Mr. James 
Walker, Falkirk; plasterer, Mr. D. M‘Nair, 
Falkirk ; plumbers, Messrs. Philips & Bruce, 
Glasgow; ironfounders, Messrs. Christie & 
Smith, Glasgow. 

Galashiels—A contract has been signed 
between the proprietors of Buckholmside Skin- 
works and Messrs. R. Hall & Co., for the re- 
construction of that portion of the works which 
was destroyed by fire in May last. Messrs. 
Aimers, engineers, have been successful in 
securing a contract for a large share of the 
iron work. The erection of a wool store for 
Buckholm Mill has also been commenced. The 
building will be 144 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 
two stories in height. The contractors are 
Messrs. J. & J. Hall. 

Montrose.—The new Freemasons’ Hall, at 
Montrose, was opened on the 14th ult. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. John Sim. The 
hall, which is situated about the middle of the 
New Wynd, on the south side, is capable of 
holding comfortably about sixty persons. The 
building is a two-story one, the ground flat 
being divided into two shops. The following 
were the contractors :— Mason, Mr: John Valen- 
tine ; joiners, Messrs. Milne Brothers ; plumbers, 
Messrs. Colin Wood & Co.; plasterer, Mr. 
William Grant; slater, Mr. Robert Keillor. 





Paisley.—On the 18th ult. Mr. Thomas 
Coats, of Ferguslie, handed over to the keeping 
of the Paisley Philosophical Institute, for 
behoof of the community, a new observatory, 
erected by him on Oakshaw-hill, and fitted up 
with a complete set of instruments. He has 
besides given an endowment of 2,000l. for its 
upkeep. The full value of this gift is stated 
to amount to over 10,000/., and it may be added 
that during the present year the community of 
Paisley have been presented by townsmen with 
property to the value of not much short of 
150,000/. 

Haddington.—In the Haddington Sheriff 
Court, Mr. Whitelaw, architect and surveyor, 
Edinburgh, sued the Ormiston Local Authority 
for 591. 16s. 1$d. as remuneration for his 
services in connexion with the drainage of the 
village of Ormiston. The Loval Authority 
resisted the demand, and tendered first 201, 
and thereafter 25l., asin full. Parties agreed 
to refer the matter to Mr. Black, architect, 
Haddington, who reported that, in his opinion, 
301. was a fair and even liberal allowance. The 
Sheriff-Substitute has therefore decerned for 
that sum, and, under the circumstances, found 
neither party entitled to expenses. 








GLASGOW. 


The Work of the Improvement Trust.—At the 
meeting of the Glasgow Town Council, on the 
19th ult., on the minutes of the Improvement 
Trust coming up for consideration, Councillor 
Smith expressed his regret that back-to-back 
dwelling-houses were to be erected in Clay- 
thorn-street, on Trust ground. Sir W. Collins 
submitted a statement on the position and pro- 
spects of the Trust. The surplus of assets over 
liabilities was 1,2601. 9s. 7d. on the whole affairs 
of the Trust. The cost to the ratepayers up to 
May last had been 403,000/. On hand they had 
property to the value of 700,000/. During the 
past three years they had only succeeded in 
realising a portion of it, worth 4,549/. The 
process of reduction had been a very gradual 
one indeed, and the time had now come when 
they might make a step forward. It was to be 
feared that their property would be subject to 
a depreciation of no less than 100,000/. During 
the time taken in its disposal there was an 
enormous amount of interest to be paid on un- 
occupied spaces. In fact, the greater part of 
the assessment had been swamped in payment 
on unproductive ground. The loss in the course 
of the next fifteen years, and affairs could not 
be closed earlier, would make the total cost to 
the ratepayers 600,000/. It had been urged 
that the Trust should have provided dwelling- 
houses for the working-classes. The hope that 
was held out that cheaper houses would thus 
have been provided was a delusive ene raised 
for special purposes. Perhaps the greatest 
blunders made in the history of the Trust was 
the depopulation of too many districts at once, 
and the imposition of the entire expense of the 
operations upon the occupiers of houses. In 
conclusion, he urged that they should change 
their policy to the extent of accepting the 
market value for their ground when they were 
offered it. No action was taken in the matter. 

The Population of the City.—At a meeting 
of the Town Council, held on the 23rd ult., for 
the transaction of police business, Dr. Russell, 
the medical officer, in his fortnightly report, 
stated that while in ten years the population of 
Glasgow had only increased 4 per cent., there 
had been 3°35 per cent. added last year. He 
also pointed out that, by the present mode of 
calculation, the Registrar-General would, in 
1890, estimate the population at 530,451 ; while 
there was the best reason for believing it was 
already 531,200. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Darlington.—Oakwood Croft, near Darlington, 
the residence of Mr. C. G. Johnson, J.P., has 
just been rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, architect, Darlington. 

Derby.—The new Art Gallery here will be 
formally opened this Saturday, November 4th, 
but will not actually be available for the per- 
manent exhibition of works of art until early in 
1883. The committee desire that aspecial feature 
of the first exhibition next year shall be a large 
collection of the works of Wright, of Derby. 
The great ability of this artist, and the number 
of his works locally owned, shculd ensure this 
being a most attractive exhibition, whilst it will 
have the stamp of local speciality. 





Weston-super-Mare.—The Weston-super-Mare 
Town Council have accepted the offer of Mrs. 
Henry Davies to give land valued at 7,0001, as 
a people’s park. 

Preston.—Last week, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Preston Industrial and Orphan 
Home Society, the committee reported that 
the Harris Trustees had agreed to erect and 
endow an orphanage which should be an orna- 
ment to the town, and worthily perpetuate the 
name of the late Mr. Harris. They had, there- 
fore, decided to devote the magnificent sum of 
100,000/. to that purpose, of which they pro- 
posed to utilise 28,000/. in the erection and the 
furnishing of the orphanage, and 72,0001. for 
endowment purposes. The site chosen is 28 
acres of land in Garstang-road, of which 12} 
acres have been offered to and accepted by the 
Harris Trustees, and the remaining 154 acres 
have been re-sold. ‘The total cost of the site is 
2,6001. On the 26th ult., at the meeting of 
the Preston Town Council, Alderman Gilbertson 
moved ‘That the entire undertaking of the 
Ribble Navigation Company be purchased for 
the sum of 72,5001., free from all incumbrances, 
and that application be made to Parliament in 
the next session for an Act to authorise the 
purchase and transfer, the undertaking to be 
taken over and the purchase-money paid within 
three months from the passing of the Act, the 
company undertaking to maintain the river 
walls, embankments, and property in a proper 
state of repair, and to hand them over in as 
good repair, order, and condition as they are in 
at present, and the council to undertake to pay 
the company’s costs of and incident to the 
application to Parliament, a provisional con- 
tract to be entered into within six weeks from 
this date’’; and also, ‘‘ that the Ribble Com- 
mittee be requested to report to the Council as 
early as possible the improvements in the river 
Ribble and the quays and walls thereof, for 
which they deem it advisable that the sanction 
of Parliament should be obtained in the next 
session.’ This was agreed to by 29 to 10. 

Hyde (Lancashire).—On Saturday last the 
foundation-stone of the new Reform Club, 
which is about to be erected for the accommo- 
dation of the liberals of Hyde, was laid by Mr. 
Thomas Ashton, mayor of the borough. The 
site of the new building is at the corner of 
Market-street and Foundry-street, the main 
frontage being to the former street, and the 
style in which it is to be erected is that known 
as ‘Queen Anne.” The materials to be used in 
the construction of the external fabric are red 
terra cotta bricks, with Yorkshire stone dress- 
ings, and over the principal entrance, in Market- 
street, there will be a tower containing a clock 
with transparent dials for night illumination. 
This tower will be 63 ft. in height from the 
basement. At the corner of the building, 
abutting on Market and Foundry streets, a 
balcony will be placed for the convenience of 
those desiring to address crowds outside the 
club. The architect is Mr. W. Telford Gunson, 
of Manchester, and the work has been entrusted 
to Mr. Peter Green, of Hyde. The cost 1s 
estimated at about 3,000/. 








SEWER PIPES. 


AN improvement in the jointing of sewer- 
pipes has been made, and patented, by forming 
a ‘rest’? on the outer edge of the inside of the 
socket, for about 6 in. in width at the bottom, 
upon which the spigot ends of the pipes lie, 
and which is formed in one with the pipe. 
Upon this projection, or “ rest,” the end of the 
pipe lies at its proper level, but in the common 
sockets it drops down below the level of the 
adjoining pipe, and in the case of heavy pipes, 
in making the joint, the spigot end is not held 
up to its proper level while the joint 1s mace 
under it. The rest being formed on the outer 
edge of the inside of the bottom of the socket, 
the jointing material is placed behind it, and 
when the spigot endof the pipe has been laid 
in upon the rest, the joint is made peers 
in the usual way. It is a great safeguaré 
against bad workmanship in that part of the 
joint where it ought to be most perfect. 





— |) 


The Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
Dinner took place at the Freemason's 2 
on Thursday last, the 2nd inst., Mr. ae 
Chappell, president, in the chair. The tota 
amount of the subscriptions and donations 
announced during the evening was 1,6391. 8s. 
We defer our report until next week. 
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CASES UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 
SCOTT v. BRASS. 


\r the Clerkenwell County Court, on the 26th 
yit., before Mr. Gordon Whitbread, judge, a 
scaffolder named William Henry Scott, of Berkeley- 
street, Clerkenwell, sought to recover from Mr. 
Deputy Brass, builder, of 47, Old-street, 50/. com- 

nsation for injuries received whilst in the employ 

of the defendant, and in consequence of the alleged 
negligence of a foreman in defendant's employ. 
The case for the plaintiff was that he was injured 
and incapacitated from following his employment 
for six weeks in consequence of a portion of 
jefendant’s scaffolding at Monument-yard not 
having been properly secured. 

This was positively denied by the defendant's 
witnesses, they stating that the men were ordered 
to secure the poles rather than otherwise as stated 
by plaintiff and his witnesses. ; 

The Judge said, although the evidence was most 
conflicting, he was inclined to give credence to 
the defendant’s case, and found in favour of the 
defendant, with costs, to be taxed and paid within 


fourteen days. 


O'GRADY tv. PERRY AND CO. 


TuIs case was heard before his Honour, Judge 
Dasent, at the Bow County-court, on Monday, 
October 23rd. 

The plaintiff sued Messrs. Perry & Co., con- 
tractors, ‘I'redegar Works, Bow, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, for the recovery of 150/. 
for personal injury and loss of time sustained by 
pla‘ntiff, in consequence of an accident in the 
erection of ‘‘Queen’s Mansions,” Victoria-street, 
in March last. ‘The plaintiff was a scaffolder, and 
allered that he was at work under the orders of 
one Cashman, his foreman ; that by his instructions 
he was placed in a certain position where scaffolding 
was being struck, to warn people from passing under 
it; to do this, he bad to stand near a stage which 
was being used for a barrow- hoist for hoisting 
concrete for fire-proof floors, &c., and one 
of the barrows, in ascending, struck against 
one side of the horse-run, which caused it to 
rebound, and so it went swinging a little to the 
top, and there caught the end of one of the planks 
on the top of tha stage, which loosened another 
plank at the back of it, the latter falling end-down 
on to the plaintiff's toes, and so damaged them. 
The plaintiff was sent at once by the defendants 
into the hospital, and they paid him some sums of 
money, although they considered they were not at 
all liable for the accident, and also offered to let 
him come to work again at full wages. The 
plaintiff, however, kad been advised by his relations 
that he had a claim under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, and that, if he went to work again till the 
action was brought and settled, it would be at his 
peril, whereupon he brought the action. 

The plaintiff was himself engaged in making the 
stage which, he alleged, was left all right by him, 
bunt that some carpenters’ labourers had moved some 
of the planks after he had left it. It turned out 
that Cashman was only a working-man, and was 
not defendants’ foreman, he being simply a leading 
scaffolder, The plaintiff’s counsel contended that 
Cashman had no right to tell the plaiatiff to stand 
. bangs place such as that near a barrow- 
10ist. 

The Judge held that the defendants had taken 
proper precautions in placing a man in the position 
the plaintiff was in to avoid an accident to other 
persons, and that it was absurd to hold the de- 
fendants responsible for an act which the plaintiff 
himself stated had been committed by some other 
labourers on the building not acting at all under 
‘the orders of Cashman, and who were, in fact, a 
separate gang of men altogether. His Honour, 
therefore, nonsuited the plaintiff. 








USE OF BAD MORTAR. 


FREDERICK TRIMM, builder, of Buxton House, 
Lower Sydenham, was summoned at the instance of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for using in his 
building work at Bell-green mortar not composed of 

fresh-burnt lime and sand or grit without earthy 
matter in the proportion of one of lime to three of 
sand or grit.” 

Mr. John Hebb, Assistant Architect to the Board, 
= he took samples of the mortar used by the 
defendant, and found it crumbled readily in the 

and. On testing it with acid, he found it contained 
Smal] Proportions of Jime and burnt ballast, and 
mee bits of coal and very fine sand. It was almost 
nthe condition cf mud; and ought never to be 


us s 
0 i fue of the chimneys was out of the perpen- 


The def 


aida endant called two witnesses, one of whom 
¢ mortar used was not the best, but was as 
~~ as that used in “‘ speculative building.” 
‘ir, Balguy find the defendant 3. and 12s. costs. 














= Surveyors’ Institution —The first 

held ary general meeting of the Session will be 

a Monday, November 13th, when the 

aed ent, Mr. Edward Ryde, will open the 
S100 with an address. 





CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


S1r,—Some few years back the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects and the London Builders’ 
Society, after several meetings and much dis- 
cussion, arrived at an agreement as to what 
should in future be fair conditions of contract 
as between employers and building contractors. 
I am very sorry to say that some architects are 
now altogether breaking from this agreement, 
and seeking again to enforce such conditions as 
I think no builder should succumb to. I send 
below some conditions put forward by a leading 
member of the Institute of Architects, on 
which, it seems to me, comment is needless. 
Some builders refused to subscribe to these 
conditions, and their tenders were rejected. 

A Lonpon BUILDER. 


Conditions in proposed Contract for new Council 
Chamber for the Corporation of London :— 

‘‘Should the architect at any time require the 
execution of the works to be suspended, either 
wholly or in part, the contractor is at once to comply 
with such request and will not be allowed any 
remuneration for loss or damage that may be 
sustained by him in consequence of such suspension. 

No extension of time will be allowed in respect of 
a strike by workmen against the contractor, such 
strike not being general in the trade or trades.— 
Mem. The penalty for non-completion is 25/, a day. 

Power to the architect to withhold all certificates 
until the completion of the contract. 

On all points connected with the performance of 
the contract, the decision of the architect to be final 
and conclusive.” 








SEWER VENTILATION. 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. W. P. Buchan, ‘f Another 
Old Buffer” wishes to say that he was not aware 
that drains and pipes were gifted with visual organs. 
If Mr. Buchan will only point out the exact position 
where the organ of light can be found in his drains, 
‘‘Old Buffer” will tind out whether it contains a 
beam or not; as it happens, however, the private 
drains have only been relaid (witbin a short period), 
formed with good, socketed, carthenware pipes 
bedded on concrete, with a direct fall towards the 
sewer. If the private drains were stopped up, this 
fact would be discovered in a day, as by careful cal- 
culation ‘‘Old Buffer” finds that as much water is 
passed down the private drains as would entirely 
fill them in ten hours, A more effectual proof of 
the freedom of the drains from stoppage could 
hardly be found; and if Mr. W. P. Buchan can 
refer to a more reliable test let himdoso. The 
fact still remains, however, that every time there is 
a heavy downfall of rain poor ‘‘ Old Buffer’s ” house 
is almost rendered insufferable by odours of un- 
questionable sewage origin. Astothe remark anent 
‘‘rushivg into print,” ‘‘ Old Buffer” wishes to re- 
mind Mr. W. P. Buchan of another proverb ; ergo, 
‘‘'Those living in glass houses should never throw 
stones.” ANOTHER OLD BUFFER. 








LAND STORM INSURANCE. 


Sir,—-Long before the recent gales, the owners 
of house property have felt the want of means 
to insure buildings against damage by tempest, 
and although the subject bas been brought to the 
notice of the principal fire offices suggesting the 
addition of such a branch of business, they have 
declined to adopt it ; therefore, a company, if esta- 
blished by men of high reputation, would, in all 
probability, prove advantageous to the proprietors 
and the public. Assuch visitations are, fortunately, 
not of frequent occurrence, the rates of premiums 
would be so low that landlords would readily avail 
themselves of the security, while the insurance com- 
pany would have a profitable business, in which 
fraud would be impossible, as crime cannot create a 
storm, as it can make a fire. GEORGE ELLIS. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Reddish Green.—The new Church of St. 
Elizabeth, Reddish Green, near Stockport, 
which is being built by Mr. W. H. Houldsworth, 
at a cost of upwards of 20,000/., will be ready 
for consecration early in the ensuing year. Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., is the architect. 

Tidcombe.—The parish church of Tidcombe, 
Wilts, was re-opened on the 17th ult., after 
restoration. The church is of early foundation, 
but has at various times been much altered, 
having been in great part rebuilt at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and had the 
present roof of the nave and north aisle put on 
and the clearstory and upper tower altered late 
in the following century. More recently the 
brick porch and buttresses have been added, so 
that the only distinct feature of the original 
church now remaining is the Normanfont. The 
Norman church at Tidcombe is supposed to have 
been built by the monks at Mottisfont, near 











Romsey, a monastery which was endowed 
shortly after the Conquest... Among the special} 
features of the edifice is an arched recess in the 
north aisle, which in pre-Reformation times 
was known as the Easter sepulchre. At the 
east end of the same aisle a piscina has 
been disclosed, and also an aumbry, both of 
which have been carefully preserved. In the 
chancel, the whole of the stonework has been 
renewed, redressed, and pointed, and the floor 
laid with encaustic tiles. The chancel has been 
restored by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
under the direction of Mr. Purley, from Mr. 
Christian’s office. The contractor was Mr. Wood- 
bridge, of Hungerford. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings connected with the re-opening of the 
church, Mr. Walter Money said that when he first 
came to Tidcombe with his friend, Mr. Hawkins, 
he wasstruck with the interesting character of the 
church, and the distinctive features it possessed, 
and he felt exceedingly anxious that its restora- 
tion should be placed in careful and conserva- 
tive hands: he therefore recommended that 
application should be made to the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, who 
reported upon the church, and he felt very glad 
to say Mr. Christian had carried out the altera- 
tions almost exactly on the lines recommended 
by the society. |We do not know whether 
Mr. Christian willregard this as a compliment. | 
Stonehouse.—St. George’s Church, Stonehouse 
(erected about a hundred years ago), was re- 
opened by the Bishop of Exeter on the 11th 
ult., after alterations. The work has been 
carried out from plans prepared by Mr. H. J. 
Snell, architect, Courtnay-street, Plymouth, and 
has included the erection of a chancel, organ- 
chamber, and vestry, and the re-seating of the 
ground-floor of the church. The pulpit, which 
stands just outside the chaucel steps, and on 
the north side, is of somewhat large propor- 
tions, and on plan is sexagon, its supports being 
detached columns of polished Ipplepen marble. 
These columns, in their turn, rest upon richly- 
moulded bases of polished Devonshire black 
marble. The capitals surmounting the columns 
are of delicately-tinted grey polished marble, 
and upon these rests the soffit of the pulpit, 
which is a monolith, and richly panelled ; around 
the soffit is a frieze of red polished marble, 
with bosses of polished green marble from the 
quarries at Yealmpton at every angle. Around 
the base of the body of the pulpit itself is a 
frieze of polished grey marble, and at eath 
angle are pilasters of Ipplepen marble. The 
five main cants are enriched by sculptured re- 
presentations of the four Evangelistic emblems, 
and of the Holy Spirit, symbolised by the 
descending dove. These panels are further 
enriched by rounded inlays of alabaster. The 
interior of the pulpit is lined with teak, and the 
approach to it is by a flight of stone steps 
curved on plan. The new font has a bow] of 
octagonal shape resting upon a circular shaft. 
The various panels are deeply moulded: it is 
composed wholly of Beer stone from the well- 
known quarries near Seaton. Both pulpit and 
font are the handiwork of Mr. Harry Hems. 
The work has cost about 2,0001. 
Edinburgh.—S8t. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, was re-opened on Sunday last, after 
enlargement. Consisting of a chancel, clergy 
and choir vestries, and a porch, the additions 
have been carried out in keeping with the 
Perpendicular style of the edifice. Originally it 
was intended that the chancel should have a 
square end, but circumstances arose which 
rendered that impossible, and it has, therefore, 
been made five- sided. The steps of the 
chancel, which are of marble, have been placed 
in line with the pillars that divided the old 
chancel from the nave, and in this way the 
interior of it extends to about 30 ft. A notable 
feature of the design is the arch erected over 
the site of the old east wall. It is about 50 ft. 
high. The roof is vaulted, with wooden ribs, 
the intervening spaces being painted in harmony 
with the old work. Of the five windows in the 
chancel, the east one has alone been permanently 
filled with stained glass. Thecentral figure repre- 
sents “ Our Lord in Majesty,” flanked on either 
side by the Virgin and St.John. Underneath 
these are representations of ‘‘ The Ascension.” 
“The visit of Mary to Elizabeth,” and “ The 
visit of the Angels to St. John at Patmos.’” 
This window was the gift of the widow and 
daughter of the late Mr. John Blackwood, 
in whose memory it has been erected. It was 
executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, London. 
The memorial of Dean Ramsay, which formerly 
stood in the east end of the south aisle, has 
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now been placed on the south wall of the 
chancel. The cost of the works, which were 
designed by Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, archi- 
tects, has been about 3,500/. 

Llanunda (Fishguard).—The ancient church 
of this parish, the one in which the French 
landed at the end of the last century, has 
just been re-opened by the Bishop of St. 
David's, after a very complete restoration. A 
rood-loft staircase, extending the whole length 
of the western wall of the north aisle, has been 
discovered and opened out, as well as a squint 
in the eastern wall of the south porch. The 
interesting double bell-turret at the west end 
has been straightened by mechanical means, 
under the guidance and instructions of Mr. 
“ingen Barker, the architect. The works have 
been performed by Messrs. Baleombe & Price, 
of Pembroke Dock. The chancel was rebuilt 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Walsall.—The capitals of the nave arcading 
of the church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Caldmore, have been carved in a handsome 
manner by Mr. Thos. Earp, of Lambeth; and a 
new stone pulpit of Early English design has 
been erected by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham, under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. KR. Veall, of Wolverhampton, the architect of 
the church. 

Bickleigh.—The parish church of Bickleigh 
was re-opened on the 22nd inst., after exten- 
sive alterations. The church was rebuilt in 
1838 by Sir Ralph Lopes, and the cost of the 
present works has been wholly defrayed by his 
son, Sir Massey Lopes, on whose estate the 
church lies. The intention of the recent works 
has been to supplement what was lacking, and 
to make it more suitable to the requirements 
and taste of the present day. The recent 
works consist of the re-arrangement of the 
chancel, with the addition of a marble pave- 
ment and of handsome oak stalls; new oak 
seats in the nave, the ends of which are panelled 
and carved; a new vestry and tower screen, 
and new glazing and plastering and general 
repairs have been done. The works have been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Sedding. 
The .builder was Mr. Cowling, of Bickleigh. 
The carving was done by Mr. Trevenen, of 
Buckingham-place, Plymouth. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Woodberry Down.—The memorial-stone of a 
new chapel for the Baptist community has been 
laid in Woodberry Down, between Stamford 
Hill and the Seven Sisters-road, by the Rev. T. 
Vincent Tymms, President of the London 
Baptist Association. The cost of the new 
edifice, Early English Gothic in style, from the 
designs of Messrs. Paull & Bonella, architects, 
of Chancery-lane, is estimated at 6,500/1.; the 
purchase-money for land, site, &c., 2,500/.; and 
when completed by the builders, Messrs. Allen 
« Sons, of Kilburn, accommodation will be 
provided for about 900 worshippers. 

Edinburgh.—The new church erected by the 
Colston-street United Presbyterian congrega- 
tion has been opened. The church has been 
built in thirteenth-century French Gothic style, 
and occupies an obtuse angle at the corner of 
Colston-street and Buchauan-street. The plan 
of the interior of the church is in the shape of a 
horseshoe, the auditorium being constructed 
not unlike that of a theatre. The ground-floor, 
which accommodates 500, excluding elders’ 
seats, has a fall of 2 ft. from front to rear, and 
all the seats radiate so as to face the pulpit. 
The gallery is arranged to seat upwards of 300 
persons, without overhanging more than one- 
third of the ground-floor sittings. The entrance 
doorway faces the angle of the street, and above 
it there is a large circular window, 12 ft. in 
diameter, filled with stained glass, the gift of 
Mr. Small, Murano-place. The window is sur- 
mounted by a lofty gable, 60 ft. from the pave- 
ment, and a slate spire with ornamental louvre 
ventilator rises to a height of 90 ft. The total 
cost of the erection will not exceed 3,5001. 
The church has been built from plans prepared 
by Mr. Andrew Dewar, architect, Edinburgh. 

Perth—The plan for a new church for the 
congregation of Free St. Leonard’s have been 
prepared by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, London. The 
church will be situated in Marshall-place, 
between James-street and Scott-street, and 


erected in the later Scotch Gothic style of 
architecture, founded on old examples, such as 
St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, Stirling, Linlithgow, and 
St. Monance, in Fife. In the area of the church 








there will be 545 sittings in pews, 53 in open 
seats, and 58 seats for the choir and elders, and 
in the gallery accommodation will be provided 
for 329 persons,making a total of 985 sittings. 
In connexion with the church there will be a 
hall seated for 309 persons. It is estimated 
that the buildings will cost between 7,000/. and 
8,000. 








STAINED “LASS. 


Jedburgh. — A stained-glass window, the 
workmanship of Messrs. James Ballantine & 
Son, Edinburgh, has just been put into Edger- 
ston Parish Church, in memory of the late Mr. 
William Oliver Rutherfurd, of Edgerston, who, 
for the long period of sixty-one years, was 
Sheriff of Roxburghshire. The subject is that 
of the Good Samaritan. 

Lerwick.—Sheriff Rampini, chairman of the 
Decoration Fund Committee of the Lerwick 
Town-hall, has received intimation from Mr. 
C. H. B. Hayfield of his desire to present a 
stained-glass window to the Lerwick Town- 
hall, now in course of erection. The subject 
will be James III. of Scotland, and the win- 
dow will be executed, along with the remainder 
of the historical series, by Messrs. Cox, Sons, 
Buckley, & Co., of London. 

Lower Norwood.— Messrs. W. M. Pepper & 
Co. have just placed in St. Luke’s Church, Lower 
Norwood, a five-light chancel window, depicting 
our Saviour in the act of blessing, and the four 
Evangelists (two on each side). The window 
was presented by Mrs. Ircdwell, a member of 
the congregation, in memory of her late husband. 

Birmingham.—A window to the memory of 
the late Mrs. Julia Baker has been placed in 
the east end of St. Philip’s Church. The 
subject depicted is the Cracifixion, treated in 
the Renaissance manner. An imposing canopy 
is formed, harmonising with the architecture of 
the church. The window is the work of Mr. 
Swaine Bourne. 

Nottingham.—The large and lofty south tran- 
sept window of St. Matthew’s Church has just 
been filled with stained glass as a memorial of 
the late Mr. Wm. Moody. The window, of three 
openings, is of Early English architecture, and 
by means of bordures has been adapted by the 
artists to the illustration of four subjects. The 
lower three are, centrally, “The Last Supper,” 
flanked on one side by ‘‘ The Agony in the 
Garden,” and on the other by ‘‘ The Appearance 
of Christ to Mary after the Resurrection.” 
Above these the whole upper portions of the 
window are devoted to “‘ Our Lord’s Ascension.” 
The various subjects, with their accessory 
groups, selected in accordance with the Scrip- 
tural record, are vigorously delineated ; and as 
the southern aspect permits and justifies, the 
colouring is more than usuaily rich. The win- 
dow is by the firm of Powell Brothers, Leeds ; 
Messrs. Walker & Howitt; of Nottingham, being 
the supervising architects. + — 

Southport.—The Mayoress (Mrs. W. Sutton) 
has presented to Mornington-road Chapel a 
stained-glass window, the work of Messrs. 
Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. The prin- 
cipal subject is ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper,” taken 
in the main from Leonarde da Vinci’s well- 
known picture. As the height of the window 
afforded a favourable opportunity for a lower 
tier of figures, the subject of Gethsemane has 
been chosen for five smaller panels underneath. 
In the tracery are the Christian symbols of the 
Hand, the Lamb, the Dove, the Trinity, the 
Alpha and Omega, and in the cinquefoils imme- 
diately over the principal subject are tbe Sacra- 
mental elements symbolised by the Wheat and 
the Vine. The window cost 5001. 

Hambledon.—The east window of the parish 
church of Hambledon, Hants, has lately been 
filled with stained glass in memory of the late 
Mr. Forrester Wilson, of Whitedale. It is the 
work of Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, 
of Endell-street, London. The subject is the 
Crucifixion, with the usual attendant groups, 
in the centre; the upper part, Christ in His 
Majesty, adored by angels; and beneath, the 
Last Supper, with groups representing two Old 
Testament Types of the Eucharist, the Manna 
on one side and the Grapes of Eschol onthe other. 

Acton-green.—The three-light east window of 
Aston-green Mission Church has been filled 
with stained glass. The subject (the Crucifixion) 
occupies all the lights. In the centre is our 
Lord on the cross, the Magdalen weeping at 
His feet. On the one side the prominent figures 
are those of St. John and the Centurion; on the 
other, those of the Virgin Mother and the other 











LL 
Mary. The window is by Messrs. Powell 
Leeds. 

South Acton.—The last of the plain windows 
of All Saints’ Church has just been filled with 
stained glass, ‘‘erected by the Clergyand Congre- 
gation in acknowledgment of great progress and 
many blessings” to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the church opening. This (aisle) 
window is of three lights, of which the subjects 
are—l. Noah’s Sacrifice after the Flood: 9 
The Confusion of Tongues at Babel; 3. Job i 
his Affliction. The window is by Messrs. Powel] 
Bros., Leeds, by whom also is all the other 
stained glass in this church. 


Bros,, 
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Proposed Additional Workhouse Build. 
ings at Newington.—At the mecting of the 
Guardians of the St. Saviour’s Union on the 
26th ult., the report was brought up of the 
special committee appointed to consider the 
most economical means of providing for the in- 
door poor of the Union. The committee, after 
a lengthened inquiry, and going through the 
statistics of the pauperism of the Union for 
past years, have arrived at the conclusion that 
it is necessary to provide indoor accommodation 
for 500 over the number for which the esta- 
blishments at the disposalof the Guardians are 
at present certified for, and with the view of 
ascertaining the best means of giving effect 
thereto, your committee sought the assistance 
of Mr. Jarvis, architect, who on many previous 
occasions has been referred to by the Board in 
similar matters. The interviews the committee 
have had with that gentleman have enabled them 
to prepare two alternative plans, both of which 
show that it is practicable to provide the re- 
quired accommodation upon a portion of the 
land already in the occupation of the Guardians 
at Newington, coupled with the acquisition of 
the five houses lying between the boundaries of 
the infirmary and the Westmoreland and Boy- 
son roads, which, if necessary, could be obtained 
under compulsory powers. [From _ inquiries 
which the committee have made, they believe 
that the adoption of either of these plans would 
not entail an expenditure exceeding 25,0001. to 
28,0001. The chairman moved that the report be 
adopted, and the plans sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This was unanimously agreed to. 

Tate’s Electric Engine Stopper. —Among 
the numerous applications of electricity in con- 
nexion with machinery is one which has been 
applied by Mr. Tate, the manager of some large 
woollen mills in Bradford, to the purpose of 
stopping steam-engines in case of a breakdown 
of machinery or other accident in factories, or 
in the event of an impending collision on board 
steamship. The apparatus consists mainly of a 
weighted suspension-rod, an ordinary Leclanche 
battery, an electro - magnet and conducting 
wires leading to any number of points from 
which it is desired the engine shall be con- 
trolled. The electro-magnet is placed in a small 
box at the top of the stopping apparatus, which 
is connected with the stop-valve of the engine. 
Should an accident occur to the machinery in 
any part of the factory where the electric push 
is fixed, upon the button being pressed and 
contact made the electro-magnet acts upon a 
lever, which releases the weighted suspension 
rod. This rod instantly descends by gravity, 
and in its descent it opens a three-way cock, by 
which means steam is admitted from the boiler 
to a cylinder containing a piston, which latter 
is raised, and, in rising, closes the stop-valve 
and shuts off the steam. 

Guildhall.—The Council-chamber here has 
been ventilated by Boyle’s system, and a few 
days ago a number of gentlemen interested in 
such matters attended by invitation to inspect 
the arrangements. The invitation sent to us 
reached us too late to enable us to avail ourselves 
of it. We may, however, take an early oppor 
tunity of noticing the matter. In the meantime, 
we may say that very favourable accounts have 
been given by some of the gentlemen who have 
seen the arrangements. Sir J. B. Monckton, 
for example, the Town Clerk, has given a strong 
testimonial as to their success. _ si 

Loosening Screws.—A Continental mecha 
nical journal states that for loosening ruste 
screws and other connexions, kerosene oil a 
naphtha, or even turpentine, will penetrate 
into the smallest fissures between ———— 
which have been for a long time in — 
with each other. By exposure to the fire the 
parts then soon become disunited. 
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ANew Idea for London Gardens.—Ivy 
lawns are known to but few amongst the many 
who are interested in garden economy. They 
consist, as the name implies, of ivy only, and 
they offer some peculiar advantages in cases 
where grass lawns are apt to occasion more 
trouble than they are worth. An ivy lawn may 
be well made in one season, and if the primary 
operation of planting be properly performed the 
jawn will make itself; it will want no cutting, 
no sweeping, no watering, no protection, from 
the birds that eat the grass seeds to-day and 
to-morrow scratch up the tender plants, as 
though it was their mission to make grass lawns 
impossible. And when made, being, as it were 
self-made, an ivy lawn will take care of itself 
for any number of years; but if in need of 
repair or trimming, the knife, the shears, or the 
spade may be used with good effect by unskilful 
hauds, and with the least imaginable cost of 
time, for it is not an easy thing to kill, or even 
to seriously injure, a lawn consisting of ivies 
solely. Such lawns are unfit for games, and, 
indeed, should not be trodden on. They will 
not, therefore, supersede grass in a country 
garden, which perhaps is a matter for gratula- 
tion; but they will give us the most delightful 
breadths of verdure in thousands of places 
where grass is more plague than profit, and, at 
the very best, tends rather to disgrace than 
adorn the position. In town gardens generally, 
where small patches of ill-kept grass tell us but 
too plainly that a garden is not necessarily an 
advantage, the ivy lawn would make all the 
difference between a too evident failure and a 
complete success. So again in spots shaded by 
trees, where usually we see bare earth, and it 
is confidently said that nothing will grow, a 
surfacing of ivy may be as surely secured 
as the shade that renders grass impossible. 
And while with grass for a lawn we have 
but little choice as to colour, for the good 
lawn grasses are all green, with ivy we 
may have a great variety of colours, for there 





are ivies with creamy-tinted leaves and leaves 
splashed with gold-yellow, as well as dark- 


green leaves and light-green leaves. After 
observations and experiments extending over 
many years, however, we have concluded that 


the very best of all known ivies for the purpose 


isthe one known as ‘‘ Hibberd’s Emerald,’ for 
it is literally always growing, and travels fast 
and far, and the colour of its fresh glossy 
leafage is a rich blue-tinted green, suggestive 


of the gem from which it takes its second name. 


It is, in truth, a delicious ivy at all seasons; it 
is the first to begin growing in spring and the 
last to cease growing in autumn, and, while it 
spreads freely and forms a close felt of rich 
herbage on the ground, it will climb and cling 
wherever it touches a perpendicular surface, 
and thus, without being directed, it will quickly 
clothe walls and pillars and trees with its ever- 
tresh and lovely leafage. But the well-known 
Irish ivy is a valuable carpeting-plant, and is at 
command everywhere for the purpose.—Gar- 
deners’ Magazine. 
_ Drainage at Portsmouth.—At the meet- 
ing of the Portsmouth Town Council on the 
27th ult., a letter was read from Mr. G. C. 
Adames, Borough Engineer, resigning his posi- 
tion, assigning ill-health as the cause of his 
taking that step. The resignation was not 
accepted, but Mr. Beaumont was appointed to 
undertake the duties of the office pro tem. 
Grave complaints are made as to the condition 
of the drainage of the town, it being alleged 
that the drains have become choked through 
the negligence of the Borough Engineer and 
those under him. On the other hand, it is 
hinted that the Borough Engineer has had pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him to send in his 
resignation, and so become a scapegoat for the 
remissness of the Sanitary Committee. <A 
Special committee of inquiry has been appointed. 
he calm consideration of the question seems 
to have been somewhat interfered with by the 
propinquity of the municipal elections. The 
Hampshire Telegraph, commenting on the 
matter, says that the defective condition of the 
drainage Is universally admitted, and although 
a — are entertained as to the 
, neans o 2»medvine . rs) at 2 - 
too certain that a S ctevar toll ivan 
| | ve 
a very large outlay. 
neat —Mr. W. Matthews, Assoc. 
soiled cae —o 1 has for some time been con- 
ith the Peterborough Corporation, has 
cen appointed Borough Engineer. The Water 


and Sewage Work 
S recently construc 
cost 200,0007, ) structed have 
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American Patents.—The report of the 
Commissioner of Patents at Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th of this year 
shows that the number of applications for 
patents during that period was 28,883. Patent 
rights in the United States, however, not being 
granted in the same indiscriminate manner as 
in England, a large number of the applications 
were refused on the ground of the alleged in- 
ventions having been anticipated or for other 
stated reasons. The number of patents granted 
as a matter of fact was 17,713. The receipts 
of the office for fees, &c., were $930,864, 
and the expenditure (not including printing), 
$651,719. The commissioner recommends that 
an Act of Congress should be passed to deter- 
mine the length of time for which a patent may 
be issued for an invention already patented in 
a foreign country. 

Drawings by John Leech.—At a recent 
soirée of the Manchester Literary Club a sug- 
gestion was made as to the desirability of 
obtaining, by public subscription, a selection of 
drawings by John Leech, similar in character 
to the series now in the South Kensington 
Museum, to be offered in the first instance to 
the Manchester Corporation for the permanent 
art gallery of the city. This suggestion was 
warmly approved, and a subscripton-list was 
opened in the room, to which about fifty of the 
gentlemen present at once contributed. It is 
hoped that the public response to this effort 
may result in the purchase of the whole of the 
remaining works, in which case selections 
could be made and placed not only in Man- 
chester, but in Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Not- 
tingham, and other large towns. 

A Great Strike of Cabinet-makers in Paris 
is imminent. A few evenings ago 482 masters 
met to deliberate on the measures to be taken 
in regard to the threatened strike. The main 
point on which the masters and men are at issue 
is the system of placing masters on the “‘ index,” 
and of settling disputes with a general executive 
committee of the workmen. At the meeting 
were described the terrors of the “index.” M. 
Allard, one of the leading cabinet-makers, 
summed it up as amounting to the bankruptcy 
of the employer. The lock-out, in case of a 
suitable arrangement not being effected, was 
adopted by 212. Sixty-two voted against it, 
and 208 abstained from voting. The workmen 
on their side held a meeting to take counter- 
measures. <A conference between deputations 
of both sides has been held. 

The Carlyle Statue.—On the 26th ult. the 
statue by Mr. Boehm, which has been erected 
on the Chelsea Embankment, as a memorial to 
Thomas Carlyle, was unveiled by Professor 
Tyndall. Shortly after the death of Carlyle, 
some of his friends commissioned Mr. Boehm to 
execute in bronze a replica of the statue he had 
modelled from the life some six years before. 
The statue had pleased Carlyle at the time. 
It represents Carlyle wrapped in a _ loose 
dressing - gown, seated in his arm - chair, 
his legs crossed, and his long characteristic 
hands folded on his lap. It is erected in the 
little public garden on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, at the end of Great Cheyne-row, where 
Carlyle had spent the last forty years of his life. 

Competition: Hull.—A new Savings Bank 
is to be built here, and the directors, at their 
meeting on the 25th inst., awarded the premium 
of twenty guineas to the design bearing the 
motto ‘ Frugality,” submitted in public com- 
petition. Thirty-two designs were received, 
and Mr. Robt. Clamp, A.R.I.B.A., of Hull, is 
the author of the selected design. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is 4,0001. 

International Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
Rome.—The General Commission for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Fine Arts have approved 
the proposal of the Executive Committee to 
postpone the opening of the Exhibition to the 
14th of January, 1883, and to prolong the period 
for the delivery of works until the lst of 
December next. 

Cranford.—The corner-stone of new build- 
ings to be used as a church school-room, &c., 
with mistress’s residence, was laid on last 
Friday week by Mr. O. E. Coope, M.P. The 
building is Gothic in style, but freely treated, 
and is being erected from the designs of Mr. 
Robert Willey, F.R.I.B.A., of 66, Ludgate-hill. 

Japanese Art was treated by Mr. Pfoundes 
in two lectures at the Royal Institution, Man- 
chester, on Monday and Wednesday last. The 
errors of the passing fashion and the blunders 
of imitators were somewhat strongly criticised 
in unmistakable language by the lecturer. 





TENDERS 


For erecting a new hall, to be called the Albany Hall, in 
Fife-road, Kingston-on-Thames. Messrs. Robbins & De 
Boinville Brothers, architects, 2, Victoria Mansions. 
Quantities supplied :— 


2 — See yeeoereen re £5,741 0 0 
Bs FP Gig Se Gy, cocccccceccceccnceses 4,670 0 0 
Bins necanaiemunsisensiianaminaninns 4,667 0 0 
Wai iienssattiancserereneinndsnamadatetions 4,585 0 0 
a icnisiriinnncicnanniatnaeddaeidion 4,500 0 0 
(i — | el 4,490 0 0 
iT cciitpsdisiicencnncnmieiitnianiietannes 4,455 0 0 
TIAA I TOON AEH Ne 4,275 0 0 
I iticuictiiniitinininiiiidiininaies 4,225 0 0 
G. Merredew ..............00 jcneenniannins ,200 0 0 
hE RS BE eine: 4,147 0 0 
ik cate ntcniniaiiaeiniescaiaieienia tates 3,926 0 0 
C. Oldridge (accepted) .................. 3,872 0 0 





For the erection of Nos. 18 and 19, Regent-street, 
Swindon, for the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Clifford. Mr. 
W. H. Read, architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon :— 


aii aaa ita £915 0 O 
ST. Atieepiiunitetnesnianiomsiantenienesnuns 886 0 6 
I Airiinictiiitiit anctieaddaaibiniese cin cinmitnenindinsainnsiel 885 16 0 
Wiltshire, Swindon (accepted) ......... 882 10 0 


For building new stables at Newmarket for Mr. Saich. 
Mr. J. Flatman, architect, Newmarket :— 


ER CED dispiencciwennivenivedennenn £1,305 0 0 

aici thi atta niente heli eidaidiabain 1,170 0 0 
tea 1,117 10 0 
ELE EE ATTA LOR A 1,089 0 0 
TIT ciliatsaia cain insicscaianiiihdeitsuidiaiamtenltasintivieabeniabi 998 0 0 
Denson (accepted) ..........cccccccesceeee 907 0 0 





For alterations to wharf in East Ferry-road, Millwall, 
for the London Guelph Patent Cask Company. Mr. E. C. 
Allam, architect, Romford :— 
SE Rensinsinccetnbtnnntenncinnnsens £113 0 O 
George Gibbs (accepted) .................. 909 0 0 





For the erection of a factory for the London Gueiph 
Patent Cask Company, Millwall. Mr. E. C. Allam, archi- 


tect :— 
G. H. West (accepted) 
For the erection of a baker’s oven at No. 11, Sunford- 
lane, for the Incorporated Society of Licensed Victuallers. 
Mr. H. I. Newton, architect, 27, Great George-street :— 
2 ee RAL Se a eee renee Sere £109 0 O 
seveceece 95 0 O 





For a central lighting station at Pimlico for the Swan 
United Electric Light Company, Limited. Mr. John 
Slater, B.A., architect. R. E. Crompton & Co., engi- 
neers :— 

E. S. S. Williams & Son.................. £4,100 0 0 
Be BN sisthntinceredinctscndiacsenieumniatin 4,024 0 0 


For new Council-chamber, Guildhall. Mr. Horace 
Jones, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Reddall & Son 
and Messrs. Williams & Gritten :— 


BT... ettcciicetnctovnecscsees £38,500 0 0 
Thompson, Peterborough............... 37,892 0 0O 
IEP ccnssncuiemuiennnientiiniinnntiened 37,850 0 0 
I cacnscchsidsunsinies pintidementiene 35,900 0 O 
ED ainsicsccndttndnnseenciieieibiaaiied 35,870 0 0O 
ee ee irececcccccecssccccecsencst 35,445 0 O 
pee 34,926 0 0 
Holland & Hammon § ..ccccccccdcccvcccess 34,566 0 O 
TORO TOWER cnc ccccccccccccccscccccescs 33,486 0 0 
SE eee Oar yee eee ee 32,888 0 0 
G. Trollope & Sons* ................20068 32,286 0 0 
Nightingale (accepted).................. 32,249 0 0 


* These four tenders were ,rejected in consequence of 
alterations in the wording of the lithographed conditions 
made by the contractors. 





For new model dairy farm buildings, with manager’s 
residence, &c., for the Express Dairy Company, Limited, 
at College Farm, Finchley, chief offices, Bloomsbury Man. 
sions. r. Fred. Chancellor, 8, Finsbury-circus, archi- 
_ Quantities supplied by Messrs, Franklin & An- 

rews :— 


BID tiecnssdasamemnenien selena a £6,245 0 0 
ID <i: siti ensatenaiiniied anedandion 6,198 0 0 
) EPC repent ene an ane 6,171 0 0 
PE I icbscnindenbontsnsdsebniontcesseortes 6,105 0 0 
SE itintuntncnnsnieiiiibniinaianinesaddbenntes 6,097 0 0 
PEERS TER Eres Lae PTR OTe 5,671 0 O 
RE RN AD ED Dae et Ae Rr ‘ 0 0 
EE i eestansnnnnncsoteccmnenmminniannns 4,942 0 0 





For the erection of-.a new schoolroom for seventy-two 
infants at Codsall, Staffordshire. Mr. J. R. Veall, archi- 
tect, Wolverhampton :— 


Poaswnts, Tetemall .........ccccccccsceccccece £46 0 0 
Morris, Penn Fields ...................0c00 210 7 9 
Stretton, Codsall ................08. iaunidans 210 0 O 
DN 206 0 8 
Moreton, Codsall (accepted) ............ 204 10 O 





For the erection of an infants’ school, Chadwell Heath, 
for the Dagenham School Board. Mr. John Hudson, 
architect, 80, Leman-street :— 

[| __ ETTnr £1,471 0 0 
J. Abrahams, Romford .................. 1,410 0 0 
G. W.C, Death, Chadwell Heath*... 1,212 10 0 


° Accepted. 





For factory and offices at Eagle Wharf-road, Hoxton, 
for Mr. F. Foster. Mr. Spencer W. Grant, architect, 
63, Finsbury-pavement. Quantities by Mr. C. W., 
Brooks :— 


CIID Hl biiisctncccdnscdodsnndsinencccatdees £2,435 0 0 
SIND idiisnctiencannbdiinsigiiisimmiimdauimieiii 2,395 0 O 
IED < *<iccndsnenninuibaantinmeibediuabinith 2,240 0 O 
Sg TEESE Le ole ee 2,147 0 0 
ius iandsansibapndabesainieals 2,140 0 O 
ths cttensinubesinditainonmnnasaaadbennnsts 2,052 0 O 
a a cl 2,048 0 O 
Atherton & Latta (accepted). ......... 2,025 0 0 





For alterations and fittings at 12, Great Russell-street 
Bedford-square, for Mr. C. J. Cardwell. Mr. H. E. Pol- 
lard, architect :— 


Tt ccinndneniennanmbenuiienbis Nnceeetenntansont £440 0 O 
BEE Ee HIE kicineccocaccntocscnsccccet 350 0 O 
I a ee a eT a 335 O O 
pS eee 286 0 O 
 insusrsnsvccicnnnitiie mnie Bee © 
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For works at the Fulham Infirmary. Messrs. John 
Giles & Gough, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Quilter 
& Hardcastle :— 

Taylor & Grist 
W. Wheeler 


IT cunse asesencinanppoensrcoenerssoune 
G. Gibson 
J. Mears 


lea i aleielltlil 
Greenwood 
Crockett 


Holliday & Greenwood.......... eidiaccaad 
OS eee 
W. Downs 

Howell & Son 

W. & F. Croaker 

eS: none ee 
E. Bentley 

| ee 
Kellett & Bentley 

Johnson: 

Vernon & Ewens 

Gibbs & Flew (accepted) 


eoooococooocecesooooooqooococecs|qcocso 
eoeeocoocoocecoooocosoqoqoqoqcocwcocmcseoooso 


For road and sewer works on the United Land Com- 
pany’s Oaklands Hall Estate, West End Lane, Hamp- 
stead : 

A. Palmer 0 
Nowell & Robson 

W. Crockett 

J. Sheppard 

NT 3) aaa 
J. Bell 

DT, cosesesudsensesimesesdeieanied 
8 eee 
R. Finnegan 

W. G. Harris 

Tomes & Wimpey 

G. Felton 

J. Bentley 

C. Killingback (accepted) 


— 


0 
0 
0 


onmoocoocoosooooo 


For Board School, Little Wild-street, Great Wild-street, 
W.C., for the School Board for London. Mr. E. R. Rob- 
son, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Barber :— 

Howard & Dorrell 
J. Outhwaite 

F. 8. Sargeant 
Grover 

Atherton & Latta 
G. 8. 8. Williams 
Higgs & Hill 
Re 
Boyce 
Nightingale 
Hobson 


2 


eeoooocoeocooo 
oooocooooooocoo 





For the erection of coach-houses, and alterations and 
repairs to Nos. 81 and 82, Gore-road, Victoria-park, for 
Mr. Lee. Mr. G. Chuter, architect :— 

Jackson & Todd 
Wood 
Thomerson & Son (accepted) 

For new class-rooms for Vicar Lane Chapel Trustees, 

Coventry. William Tomlinson, architect, Coventry :— 
J. Jepheott ..... puovecsooveseconousesoucoostes £180 
R. Barnacle 
G. Storer 


For alterations and repairs at the Hop Pole, Pitfield- 
street, Hoxton. Messrs. W.E. Williams & Sons, architects. 
Quantities not supplied :— 

larr 


Staines & Son (accepted) 


For the supply of cast-iron manhole covers (weight 
about 4) ewt. each), with dirt-boxes complete, for the 
Bromley Local Board. Mr. H. 8. Cregeen, surveyor :— 

8 RT: each £2 17 
T. Dean 1 16 
Laidlaw & Co. (accepted) 115 


0 
9 


For the Marlowe-road drainage works, for the Becken- 
ham Local Board. Mr. G. B. Carlton, surveyor :— 
J. Saunders, Lower Tooting £660 10 3 
Hollidge & Stewart, South Norwood... 445 0 0 
Beadle, Bros., Erith 0 


+B] 
33 


house, High-street, Hanley, for Mr. W. Baker. 





For general repairs to Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, and 24, Collingwood-street. Bethnal-green, and cot- | 
tage in rear of No. 24. Mr. A. Walton, surveyor, 90, | 
Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. :— 

Dodd & Co., Uxbridge-road 

Feary, Kingsland 

Everitt Bros., Bow 

Aldridge & Jermy, Peckham 

Pereira, Hackney 

B. Cook, Stonecutter-street 

Tanner & Co., Eastcheap 

Brightmore, North Woolwich 

Parker & Co., Walworth (accepted)... 
Barnes, Bethnal-green 


249 
228 
220 


eooocecoon 
eoooocooooe 


For new road and sewer at Highgate, for Mr. Thomas 
Dence. Messrs. E. E. Croucher & Co., surveyors :— 





For completing villa at Sevenoaks. Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, architect :— 
Mansfield 
Bray & Pope 
Haywood 
Dearing & Son 


Owen 


0! 
0 
0 
0 
0! 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





For additional billiard-room at the Pecple’s Coffee- 
Keales & 
Bradford, architects, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley :— 

Cornes, Hanley 

Clark, Hanley 

Tildsley, Hanley 

Ellis, Hanley (accepted) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. J. H. 8. (contrary to practice),—R. B. & Son (too late).—A. S. G- 
(we cannot look back).—T. 8. (no such statement in our pages): 
W.H. D. (thanks; no),—C. O. E. (we do not attempt to set our con- 
tem poraries right).—J. E. P.—P. G. 8.—G. E.—R. & Co.—H. & R.— 
P. Bros.—I. B. A.—C. C. H.—H. H. 8.—B. 8.—S. F. C.—T. B.— 
G. T. C.—C. R. 8.—W. H.—C. F.—J. 8.—G. F. T, . 
J. 8.—J. M.—F. C.—F. J. B.—C. 8.—S. W. G.—W. E. A.—A. L.— 
H,. J. 8.—J. F.—M. A. 8.—W. K.—W. G. B. Q.—D. K. & Son—J. B.— 
E. W. W.—W. & L.—H. & G.—W. M.—R. C.—W. T.—S. & Son—R. & 
Son—C. C.—E. J. H. 

Vorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

jon, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notre.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 





a 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied pinect from the OM : 
~ any part A the — Kingdom at the rate of 198, pe 
REPAID. mittances payable to DOUGLAS FoUR ony 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. OURDRINIER 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Comb 
Corsham Down, é om 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


tlt Se rats, 
Box Ground Stone. 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock, 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. 





[Apvr. 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. | ADvT. 





Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
“ss — own Quarries 
- an ilns by Srarrz & 
HAM HILL STONE, i Ilminster, 
gent, Mr. H. Mircne.t, 
BLUE LIAS LIME 5, Augustus-road, Ham- 
mersmith, London, W. 
[ ApvrT, 


(Ground or Lump), 





Asphaite. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


M. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed enve- 
lopes are sent, together with sufficient stamp 
to cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 6d. 
h additional line (about ten words) Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) " 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
re o" _ be sent, but all small sums should be 
remi by Cash in Registered Letter or by Mone Order, 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to , oe 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine strect, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS. TESTT- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 











Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. | ADVT. 


—— 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 

in all thicknesses. 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., S.W. 

London. [ ApvT. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 








OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, | 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 








a aed recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 


Discount to Builders. 
Illustrated List two stamps. 


LONDON, S.E. 





ZING ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO.,, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VIELLLE 


NO 


APPLICATION. 


PARTICULARS ON 


MONTAGNE BRAND. 
SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 








